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UZZELL: Critic-Adviser 


Q HAT could a critic-adviser do for you? I’ve been one for sixteen 
years, and I ought to know. As an editor, I’ve bought manu- 
scripts for magazines; as an author, I’ve sold my own work to 

the highest markets. I know what the editors want, and from my ex- 
perience I can tell you how to make your manuscripts salable. 


Some time ago a young wriler received a rejection from a man who 
is considered the outstanding editor in America. In part the editor said: 
“This story is n’t right, but it could be made right. I have n’t the time to 
tell you how to make it right; that is up to you. I’ll be glad to look at it 
again if you ever get a revision on paper.” This young man sent the 
manuscript to me, and following my instructions, rewrote it and sold 
it to the same editor. 


My job is to do the work 
the editor hasn’t time to do 


What results? Ill not attempt to list the sales made by my present 
and former clients. I’ve taught young writers how to reach practically 
every market in North America. Sales in the past few months include: 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, 
American Mercury, Vanity Fair, Household, The New Yorker, Manu- 
script, and Fantasy, to name a few from each class. A novel written by 
one of my clients was selected by The Book Of The Month Club last year. 


My fees? One dollar a thousand words (minimum fee for any one 
manuscript $5.00). Fees for novels upon request. My pamphlet HOW I 
WORK WITH WRITERS is yours for the asking. In it you'll find 
answers to questions usually asked by beginning writers. 


The Blue Pencil, my informal magazine devoted to the art in writ- 

rhe Blue P l, my informal magazine devoted to the art in writ 
ing, is just starting its second year. Authoritative articles on the tech- 
nique of the short story. One dollar a year, single copies fifteen cents. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


(Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s, author stories in Saturday Evening 
Post, Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, efc; author “Narrative 
Technique”, standard textbook; Special Lecturer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University.) 
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Lady from Boston 


A Hitherto Unpublished Story by Mary Austin 
(Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


OHN DUNHAM drove the stage out to 
j te to points west and south. John Dun- 
ham had driven stages in New Mexico for 
so many years that he had taken on a rich 
color of experience, like a well-smoked pipe. 
People who rode with him vied with each 
other to secure the seat by his side, for the 
fine salty flavor of his talk. But a lady who 
went out with him to Santa Fe two or three 
years ago chose the front seat because she 
was subject to car-sickness and hoped to 
avoid it; the road between Santa Fe and Taos 
in those days had the contour of a permanent 
wave. 

John's idea of the Lady was that she was 
from Boston, but one suspects that the ascrip- 
tion of domicile was purely symbolic. John 
was fond of talking, and when they came 
halfway of the long grade down to the Rio 
Grande he found an excuse: he was hailed 
by one of those incorrigible gypsies of the 
road, who, in a car that was constituted an 
entity by a liberal use of bailing wire, ap- 
plied to him for gas enough to see them up 
the hill. In consideration of the wife and four 
children who made up the cargo, John grudg- 
ingly complied. “God slips once in a while,” 
he said to the Lady from Boston; “he ‘d ought 
to put fur on them people, an’ we could have 
open season all the year.” It was so obvi- 
ously a conversational opening that the 
Lady cleared her throat. “I think,” she said, 
"that you have n't been introduced to me.” 


“That shore is too bad,” said John, but the 
Lady from Boston said nothing at all. They 
made the next twenty miles of in-and-out, 
up-and-down see saw in silence, and the 
Lady from Boston began to be very sick. 
“Have a drink of this;” said John Dunham, 
not proof against distress. “Thank you,” 
said the Lady, which as a conversational 
gambit seemed to call for another friendly 
move. 

"I brought a man up from Santa Fe 
yestiddy,” said John Dunham, “an’ he was 
asking me all the way where he could get 
some of what you just had, so when we got 
to the Plaza I said, you see that feller over 
there with the straight-up collar, all the way 
round? Well, just don't ask him.” 

But the Lady from Boston had nothing to 
say to that. 

So they came through to Rinconada and 
the Lady began to feel the need of the 
sustaining quality of John Dunham's brown 
bottle, which it didn't apparently occur to 
him to offer her again. Finally she conceded 
the point and with something that might be 
called a smile she turned to him. “Let's 
see,” said the Lady from Boston. “What do 
they call you?” 

“That depends,” said John Dunham. “Them 
that likes me, calls me Pal; them that does n't, 
calls me Son-of-a-bitch. Lady, you can take 
your choice.” 


“KA good writer cannot write badly,”” said V. F. Calverton in the February 
number. No matter what he is writing, a masterpiece, a personal letter, or just 
an anecdote like Mary Austin’s above, he will be the artist always. Try 
spinning yarns like this, retailed yarns if you like, and see what can be 
done. It is the best of practice. But do not depend upon strong language 


for your effect. — The Editors. 
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Common Errors in Creating a Play 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


(Associate Professor of Drama at Yale University) 


Tx growth of the talking motion pictures 
has not diminished, but actually greatly 
increased the potential opportunities for play- 
wrights. The opportunities for production in 
the professional playhouse may be less than 
they were, but no picture studio ever has 
enough first-rate material on hand, nor 
enough first-rate writers on its staff. Any 
playwright who shows some ability can look 
to Hollywood with hope. However, he can- 
not look to Hollywood until he has demon- 
strated that ability, and naturally he can do 
that only in the theater. Even if he reached 
Hollywood at the start, his chances of de 
veloping as a dramatist, and learning the 
craft, would be slight, because the oppor- 
tunities of experiment on audiences would 
be slight. He must develop his skill, his 
craft sense, in the theater. 

This sounds like a paradox, but it need not 
be one. With all the little theaters, so called, 
there are in the land, all the college dramatic 
departments, all the amateur producing 
groups, there should be practical experience 
available to a large number of people, other 
than those fortunate enough to have plays 
put on in the professional theater. There 
are, to be sure, many such theaters and 
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groups which do foster playwriting, but 
there are not nearly enough. It is much 
easier to produce a play than to write one, 
and much safer to mount a drama by a 
skilled author, which has already demon- 
strated its effectiveness, than to experiment 
with untried work. Most of our amateur 
and even semi-amateur theaters are timid 
and uncreative, and hence are much less 
important than they might be, or than they 
think they are. No theater is really alive 
that cannot write as well as produce its 
own plays; and no mam, in that theater, can 
tell whether he possesses the peculiar (and 
alas! rare) gift of playwriting until he tries 
out his work on a stage, before an audience. 
Neither can anyone who does possess the 
gift develop it and make it effective without 
the practice only production can give. 

In other words, the first step in the wider 
development of playwriting in America is to 
encourage the little theaters, and their like, 
to produce original plays, preferably of local 
authorship. Only in this way can real talent 
be discovered, and only thus can it be 
sufficiently trained to enable its possessors 
to move on to Broadway and Hollywood. 

I am now assuming, therefore, that my 
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readers are men and women more or less 
unfamiliar with playwriting, who yet feel an 
urge to write for the stage and would like 
to prepare a MS. for consideration by some 
group with which they are in contact, so that 
they can see it on the stage, through re- 
hearsals and performance, and thus learn 
how to make it, or their next one, fitter for 
professional consideration. The reader who, 
unfamiliar with stage practice, thinks to dash 
off a MS. and without trying it on an audi- 
ence expects to sell it to Arthur Hopkins 
(or Samuel French), does n't interest me. He 
is one of those hopeless souls who have n't, 
and never will have, any idea what it is 
all about. 

What, for the intelligent beginner, who is 
humble and ready to admit that he has 
everything to learn—and he alone can 
learn — are a few of the more common and 
avoidable errors in creating a play? 

The first, I think, is undoubtedly an idea 
that plays are written, an instinct to see 
his play as words on paper, and an impulse, 
generally followed, to start in penning dia- 
logue as soon as he gets an idea. Two well- 
known article and fiction writers once col- 
laborated on a play —or started to. They 
were working in a cottage on my place in 
the Berkshires, and after a couple of weeks 
they came to me in some perplexity. They 
had written fifty-four pages of sparkling 
dialogue, for Act I, but had not yet contrived 
to get their leading character on to the stage. 
They suspected something was amiss. When 
I assured them that a typed page plays from 
one to two minutes, they were aghast — and 
went back to fiction writing. A good play 
demands as much sheer size and weight of 
idea and emotion as a novel, but it has to be 
infinitely more compressed, both in space 
and time, and of course must be managed 
in quite a different way. The very first thing 
a beginning dramatist should do, after getting 
an idea, and a set of characters to illustrate 
it, is to invent a story which can display 
them in terms of life and motion, and to work 
this story out in great detail in a scenario. 

Do not write a line of dialogue at first. 
If a good speech occurs to you, put it to 


one side, in a notebook — or better, forget it. 
The secenario will tell you how long each 
scene of your play must be to keep the 
proper balance of emphasis. It will tell you 
that if in a fifty-minute act three emotional 
scenes are called for, there cannot be fifty 
pages of dialogue to get the characters on to 
the stage! It will give you the “build” of 
your story, disclosing whether or not each 
situation is flowing naturally and clearly 
from the previous one. It will show the 
number of people required on stage at any 
one time, and tell you when you are going 
to run into clumsiness by having to get some- 
body on or off without a good reason. It 
will not, at first, take the place of rehearsals 
and production, but it will help materially in 
enabling you, at the start, to visualize your 
material always as actors moving on a 
stage, not words written on paper. So long 
as you begin writing dialogue before your 
play is worked out you will visualize like a 
novelist, you will fill your speeches with 
exposition and narrative instead of giving 
us the living situations — you will explain, 
not dramatize — and you will write “literary” 
dialogue. Before you start filling in the 
dialogue for your scenario, your story must 
be water-tight, logically progressive, bal- 
anced, clear, and do what you wish the play 
to do. A scenario, of course, may be changed 
after you start writing; it should be reason- 
ably flexible. But unless you have its guid- 
ance to know just where you are going and 
every step in the path, you will walk in dark- 
ness and probably end in the wastebasket. 
The second error which it seems to me, 
from long acquaintance with first plays, is 
most common is an almost incredible failure 
to have a definite theme, a unifying purpose, 
or to stick to it when the writer does possess 
it at the start. The way people of clear 
intelligence bog down and lose their sense 
of direction, their clarity of mind, when they 
get into the perplexities of a play, is astound- 
ing. A play is not life, it is a clarification 
of life. A play is not a novel, either, and 
you cannot loiter, or turn back to reread, or 
lay down and pick up. A play has no by- 
ways. It is a progression of situations which, 
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from the first, must rouse curiosity about 
what is coming next. Each next must follow 
inevitably from the previous situation, until 
the tale is rounded and the solution reached. 
It is as precise as mathematics, as closely 
knit as the steel frame of a skyscraper, as 
inexorable in its progression as the march of 
a conquering army. This is as true of 
"Charlie's Aunt” as of “Othello.” It is the 
law. 

The process of bringing this inexorable 
progression about, of leading curiosity into 
suspense and emotion and then satisfying it 
by the logic of the conclusion, does not 
permit of any deviations from the theme, or 
any change in the theme. Richness, multi- 
plicity of significance, and so on must all 
come through the overtones of character and 
dialogue, the implications your audience 
makes for itself, without diverting attention 
from the main stream. You must know at 
every moment what your line of direction is, 
or your audience will not be sure. Once 
they are not sure, your play is lost. Any 
speech, any situation, any character, how- 
ever dear to you, which diverts attention 
from the dominant theme, which clogs the 
flow of the main story, must come out. Which 
generally means, in a first play, that you 
must throw away most of the speeches you 
think the finest. It is the law. 

Can you put the theme or idea of your 
play into a single brief sentence? If you 
cannot the chances are it is a poor play. 
Some of the world’s greatest plays can be 
put into one word, because they are each 
a dramatized emotion. ‘Othello’ — jealousy. 
Nothing else. There is nothing in that whole 
great work which does not drive inexorably 
to the tragic last scene. ‘Hamlet’ — irreso- 
lution from supersensitivity. ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose” — racial reconciliation through com- 
mon grandparenthood. “Saint Joan” — the 
church could not permit individual judgment; 
Joan was a Protestant martyr. “Mary of 
Scotland” — history is written by the survi- 
vors. And soon. A fascinating game. You 
will find it hardest for the second-raters. The 
better the play, the more obvious the theme. 
Even with farces and melodramas, which 
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seem to have no theme, you find a definite 
objective of situation toward which the story 
drives, and disaster threatens at once when 
any detail obtrudes which diverts from that 
objective. 

Recently I received a play which started out 
to be the story ofa rich man’s son who refused 
to go into his father’s business because he 
wanted to find an individual footing for him- 
self, and to understand better the modern 
industrialized world. Later a Communist 
character was introduced —a strong, vivid 
character. The boy, at a tenement eviction 
in New York, got arrested for being among 
the crowd resisting the police, and that 
precipitated him into the radical movement. 
But what roused the crowd to resistance was 
a speech by the Communist. The boy, dur- 
in this liv~ly scene, sank into dramatic in- 
significance. The play became the other 
man's, and of course went to pieces. In life 
it probably was the other man who made 
the speech. But he could not be permitted 
to make it here. The author had to find some 
way to transfer it to the boy, in order that 
the boy’s volitions could dominate our in- 
terest. That is just the sort of problem the 
dramatist is constantly running into. The 
writer who is not born to be a playwright at 
once becomes scornful, and often declares 
that to write a play you have to falsify life. 
The born dramatist faces the problem, and 
finds a way to solve it without either falsify- 
ing life or sacrificing his major line of story. 

Another recent MS. was an historical 
comedy about Philip Sidney. It introduced 
Queen Elizabeth — always a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. As soon as she came on, of course, 
she proceeded to dominate the scene, as an 
experienced dramatist would expect. But 
here she also proceeded to give orders, and 
that took the whole initiative of the comedy 
away from Sidney. Elizabeth was now the 
propulsive force, and the play became hers. 
It ended by being nobody's. If you are bent 
on showing the effects upon a character of 
other characters, of the life about him, the 
propulsive forces of the story are rightly 
external to him. But you cannot launch a 
man into a play to start the whole thing mov- 
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ing by his volitional acts, and have him 
cry out, ‘Watch me, see what I’m going to 
do!” and then, half-way through, switch our 
interest to somebody else and let him begin 
to start something. That is to change horses 
in midstream. 

Another common error of beginners is to 
depend on complication of plot, or rapid suc- 
cession of incident, to keep their plays for- 
ward moving and lively. It is safe to say 
that almost half the incidents in most first 
plays could better be thrown away and the 
remainder developed to their full capacity, 
all the unused emotional juice squeezed out 
of them. The play would be clearer to fol- 
low, and in the true sense livelier. Get along 
with the minimum number of situations, but 
develop those you have to their maximum 
of emotional complications. Movement in 


drama does not mean rushing on and off 
stage; it means emotional action and reac- 
tion as characters clash. There is little action 
on Juliet’s balcony; there is little in the 
cross-questioning of Mrs. Dane; there is none 
in Hamlet's soliloquy (but who shall say the 


movement of his mind is not drama?). There 
is little or none in the long, tortured scene 
in "Strange Interlude” when Nina learns of 
her husband's inheritance of insanity. And 
so on, endlessly. Keep complications of plot 
down, keep your complications of emotional 
give and take up — up as high and as long 
sustained as you can. 

Nearly all beginners tend to make their 
plays a series of dualogues, which is clumsy, 
monotonous, and if long sustained undrama- 
tic. Of course some of the greatest scenes 
in drama are dualogues — Juliet’s balcony 
(but the Nurse is always near); Hamlet and 
his mother in her chamber (though Polonius 
is behind the arras). Note how in both 
cases a third person is provided to supply a 
human background, and to carry the scene 
into the next. There must be dualogues in 


all plays, but only the most expert dramatists 
can do what Bernstein did in the second act 
of “The Thief’ — play it entirely with two 
characters. There must be rhythm and 
change. Moreover, three or more characters 
on scene at one time give just so many 
points of interest, conflicts of view, and so on. 
The. canvas is richer and fuller ,the sense of 
life more stirring. Yet you would be sur- 
prised to find how many beginners’ plays 
are a series of dualogues (mostly love 
scenes), and are clumsy and monotonous as 
a result. Here again the preliminary scenario 
can and must come to your aid. With it 
you can space your dualogues and give 
your play the rhythm and change, and the 
stir and bustle of life, it must have if it is to 
please in the theater. 

These are but bare hints of the difficulties. 
You will discover many more when your 
play is rehearsed. But you will also discover 
in rehearsal, if God meant you to be a play- 
wright, the ways to overcome them — that 
is, you will have a good director. Nobody, 
after all, ever learned to write plays except 
by seeing his work rehearsed under com- 
petent direction, and tried out on an audi- 
ence. Perhaps the best advice anybody can 
give preliminary to production is this: Write 
about what you know. Leave Mary of Scot- 
land to Maxwell Anderson for the time being. 
Leave Park Avenue penthouses to the Broad- 
way hacks — unless, of course, you live in 
one. Write about the life you know and 
your audience knows. Truth of speech, 
verisimilitude of characters, sincerity of ap- 
proach, will cover up not a few technical 
crudities, or at least condone them. And it 
will keep you from trying to invent situations 
which you think are dramatic, but which are 
probably painful. Your characters, if true, 
will strain to be themselves. They will try 
to invent the situations for you. And if you 
are wise you will let them. 
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Journalism--the Open Door 
By GUILES DAVENPORT 


Ta. newspaper reporter of the movie and 
stage tradition is no longer with us — 
in any number at least. This may be un- 
fotunate for color but it is excellent for effi- 
ciency. The drunken genius, the habitual 
defier of political Ajaxes, the typewriter 
rowdy, has been supplanted by a new man. 
And the job in which that new man is en- 
gaged is an increasingly difficult and com- 
plex one; one that demands greater pro- 
fessional efficiency, talent for observation, 
judgment and energy. Particularly energy. 

The good reporter —and by that I mean 
the man who gathers and reports the news 
—is a professional. The demands of modern 
journalism and the modern reader have 
made him so. He is, in short, a trained 
observer, and if there is less demand for his 
talent as a wielder of words there is a greater 
demand for his talents as an observer. 

Observation. It all goes back to that. The 
good newspaperman must know news: he 
may even create it upon occasion. He must 
sift the platitudes of a myriad alleged states- 
men for the single illuminating grain of news 
and truth. He must comprehend the tragedy 
behind the maudlin wails of the criminal, 
while understanding the poignantly human 
tragedy of crime. He must stifle every temp- 
tation to adorn fact with fancy; he must even 
deny that sweet dream of novelizing the gory 
tale of the murder he is assigned to cover. 
If he is a feature-writer, it may be his 
privilege to paint a few pictures, but that is 
another story and I shall tell it at another 
time. 

I shall discuss the various departments of 
journalism, not in the order of their import- 
ance but in the order in which the neophyte 
is likely to make their acquaintance. First, 
then, the Reporter. He is the man who goes 
out and digs up the material of which news 
is made. He may serve an apprenticeship 
as a leg-man — that humble creature whose 
task it is to scurry as if the devil were at 
his heels to the fire, the scene of the crime, 
the divorce trial, the riot. There he assembles 


the facts, all of them: names (they must be 
spelled correctly); precise details of what 
has happened; why it happened, if possible. 
In short, the Who, What, and Where. He 
may be permitted to decorate these facts with 
local color when he phones it in to the re- 
write-man but he must not be surprised if 
the editorial pencil ruthlessly excises his 
most brilliant observations. The rewrite-man, 
always an overworked individual, singularly 
terse and apparently unimaginative, then 
does the work. He writes the story and calls 
down the wrath of the gods upon your luck- 
less head if you've slipped up anywhere 
along the line. He is not interested in your 
opinions — it’s facts that concern him. 

Now if you have risen to a slightly higher 
niche in the profession you may be permitted 
to do a few hundred words on some particu- 
larly intriguing element in the story — what 
the bereaved mother said when she learned 
that the dark woman had poisoned her son; 
the inside story of why the siren used 
cyanide; the thrilling details of the detective 
work which led to the arrest of the mur- 
deress. You may even get a by-line if your 
story is readable. enough and if the office is 
sure it holds water at every joint. Then you 
are a Feature writer and you'll have more 
fun. 

You may become a political reporter, an 
increasingly important job. It is important 
because it touches the lives of everyone. 
Politicians are a special breed of genus 
homo. They are eternally conscious of 
reader-reaction and interest. Most of them 
are polite to reporters —and that is where 
you must be wary. They always have some- 
thing to sell and that something is always 
themselves. None of them is, or can be, in- 
dependent of you or of your viewpoint. It 
is your job not only to know them and their 
idiosyncrasies well, but to understand the 
political fundament upon which they are so 
busily erecting their careers. It is easy to 
do them an injustice, but it is equally easy 
for them to do you an injustice by persuad- 
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ing you to drag their political chestnuts from 
the fire. It is better to entertain a slight 
cynicism in your attitude toward them that 
you may be the better able to interpret their 
pronouncements in the light of records, 
public interest, and the truth. The way to 
the top in political writing is always open to 
the student of affairs; and the more you 
know of law, political economy, and above 
all of history, the better off you will be. 

Sports writing is something else again. It 
is a highly specialized department and on a 
newspaper the one in which there is prob- 
ably allowed more leeway than in any other. 
Readers of sporting sections are numerous, 
critical, and temperamental. They are idol- 
worshipers, and it’s part of your job not only 
to make idols but, perhaps, to unmake them. 
You are —if you are on the sports desk — 
a gossip-monger, an adept at doing “teasers,” 
— the sports section being definitely propa- 
gandic as well as reportorial, — a mixer, and 
a wise man — since there are limits to the 
liberties you may take with the career and 
reputation of the sporting gentry. The latter 
are a sensitive crew. Usually they, too, know 
news and they use muscle and brain to 
remain in the limelight. There is hokum in 
professional sports as in politics, and you 
shortly become aware of it if you become a 
sports writer. There should be a limit to it, 
however. If I may be permitted to moralize 
a bit, I‘d say that it’s your duty as a sports 
writer to keep the business upon as high a 
level as possible. 

The assignment which every reporter 
hopes to achieve is a departmental job. The 
woman's page, the theater, movie, and radio 
sections, the magazine and Sunday feature 
departments, are increasingly important and 
demand an increasingly higher technical 
standard. You are fortunate if yours is a 
departmental assignment. Yet there is some- 
thing more than the twisting of words into 
lovely combinations in discussing the ever- 
interesting matter of women’s garments in 
a manner that will charm your readers and 
please your advertisers; there is something 
more to reviewing a play than bandying 
personalities about the cast; there is more, 


though some seem to doubt it, in reviewing 
movies (all of which are “classics” if you 
believe their publicity men) than making 
quips about the size of Garbo’s feet. Those 
departments — the drama, movie, radio, art, 
and music—are all important culturally 
and in the sense that they contain the 
elements of news; that is, they are of wide 
and general interest. A specialized know- 
ledge is the proper preparation for news- 
paper department work. The more you 
know about the personalities, past and pre- 
sent, of artists, musicians, and actors, the 
greater the human interest of your prepared 
material; the greater your understanding of 
the professional demands, the nature of the 
art itself, and your sympathy with it the 
better qualified you are to become its in- 
terpret. 

I have left a few words for the Society 
Department. This — well, it is unique. The 
good society reporters usually possess a 
wide acquaintance among People Who 
Count and the capacity to distinguish the 
precise moment at which they cease to 
count. They know fashions, they know the 
name and telephone number of everyone in 
the Social Register, they possess a talent 
for mixing, for separating the strong juice of 
legitimate gossip from the avalanche of 
chatter in which Society moves. In a sense, 
they are politically conscious, also. Why? 
Because they are dealing with the families 
of “important” people — important because 
they are rich and envied and, upon occasion, 
powerful. 

This, if I correctly understand the editors 
of THE WRITER, is to be general discus- 
sion of the profession of journalism, its op- 
portunities and obligations. I hope to follow 
it with specific discussions of each of the 
several phases of newspaper work. There- 
fore, it seems proper to treat for the rest of 
the permitted space the broader phase of 
what is, to me, the most interesting pro- 
fession in the world. 

Much is said of the influence of news- 
papers. There is cause to cast a cynical 
eye upon much of this influence. The read- 
ing public is hungry for sensation, and it is 
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easy to pander to an appetite debased by 
overindulgence in sensationalism. The 


_ policy of a newspaper is substantially deter- 


mined by two factors—the ideals of its 
publisher and the demands of the public. 
Newspapers are rapidly —in these hectic 
times — separating into two classes: the 
conservative and the less conservative; the 
latter varying from tabloids or tabloid treat- 
ment to frank cheapness. It is not your job, 
except as you are directly given that privi- 
lege, to fix or even to influence policy. If 
you are a good newspaperman (or woman) 
you are conscious of a strong obligation to 
Truth and Decency. If you want to work 
for a tabloid, you may expect every op- 
portunity for going to any length in dig- 
ging up news and making it; you are, in 
some cases, even encouraged to make it 
as sensational as possible. If you are in- 
terested in journalism as a career, however, 
I am tempted to advise you to take the con- 
servative outlook. In this, you may be sure 
you will have that chance to develop your 
talent for writing, even though you may 
sacrifice a talent for snooping. 

It seems only fair to touch upon one deli- 
cate subject in the matter of policy. That con- 
cerns the relationship of the business de- 
partment of the newspaper with the editorial 
and news departments. Advertising is 
practically the only source of revenue to a 
newspaper. Few publishers but would be 
content if revenues from circulation could be 
made to pay mailing costs. The Advertising 
(capital A, please) is the Heavy in the news- 
paper drama. He must not — within reason 
— be offended. He may be a Republican or 
a Democrat — in fact, he is probably one or 
the other, and seldom a “radical.” He 
expects you to put out a newsy, popular, 
and of course well-circulated sheet. You 
will be warned not to step on his toes; and 
if you are running a department you will 
probably be asked at least once a day to do 
him a favor. It may be that he wants you 
to keep out of print the story of his son’s 
escapade with the police. But he goes to 
the Business Manager and not the Editor 
to ask the favor. If you are working for a 
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cosmopolitan paper, there is little chance 
that you will be obliged to grant this boon. 
Young Rollo’s monkeyshines — if they reach 
the police-blotter — constitute news, and your 
rival will scoop you if you fail to print it. 

Most publishers respect the determination 
to the News Department to publish all the 
news. Good taste sometimes decrees an 
excision or a “playing down,” but conceal 
the facts— Never! Advertisers know this, 
and few of them expect anything else. The 
Editorial Department has certain taboos, but 
that is a separate question. It revolves about 
issues rather than news and while the 
editorial writer has considerable range, the 
political and economic policy of the paper 
is usually well enough established to re- 
move him from the range of those who in- 
fluence it adversely. 

These are times when the readers of news- 
papers are finding their viewpoints expanded 
by a series of world crises. Their interest 
in scandals is crowded by their interest in 
national and international affairs. While 
they avidly devour photos of a sanguinarily 
murdered King they also concern themselves 
with long paragraphs dealing with the 
political implications of his assassination. 

This is healthful. It spells Opportunity, be- 
cause it is implicit with a new and buoyant 
truth — that the philosophy of the newspaper 
reader may, one day soon, become that of 
realization and not that of escape. 

In future articles I shall treat in detail the 
responsibilities, pleasant and unpleasant, of 
the various phases of journalistic endeavor. 
What opportunities there are in the profes- 
sion will be determined more by economic 
conditions than by the desires of ambitious 
would-be scribes, but newspapers will con- 
tinue to be published. All you need to estab- 
is the extent of your interest in them. 

The series to follow in succeeding issues of 
THE WRITER will cover (in the following 
order): — 

1. General Reporting. 
2. Feature Writing. 
3. Columns and Editorials. 
4. Special Departments. 
5 


Special Correspondence. 





Bread Loaf 


By HERVEY ALLEN 
(Not Adverse to the Middlebury, Vermont Idea) 


T has been my good luck to have seen a good deal 

of Bread Loaf in times past; of both the English 
School and the Writers’ Conference. There is, believe 
it or not, something unique about the place. The quality 
of it, if you can read that kind of lettering, is expressed 
in the landscape. The essence of it has been preserved 
and transmitted from one successive generation of 
teachers, of writers, and scholar-students to another by 
the devotion and practical idealism of those who have 
had the school in their care. There has been a unique 
co-operation here of a learned faculty, of an adult and 
yet eager and enthusiastic body of students from all 
over the Union, of the administrative authorities of 
Middlebury College, and a hard-working and planning 
physical staff. There have been many problems to 
adjust but they have been met and adjusted. As a 
visible symbol of this, the place has even in my own 
brief memory of it taken on the undoubted aspects of 
permanency. Its buildings have been increased and 
improved. The grounds have been made more beauti- 
ful. The faculty and student body in both school and 
conference has increased. The interest of distinguished 
friends and visitors has been enlisted, and when once 
enlisted has been to a unique degree maintained. 
People whose opinions matter in literary and academic 
circles (and in many equally important or more im- 
portant fields) know about and believe in this school. 


If I were to try to put in words what is perhaps one 
of the most unique things obout the Bread Loaf idea, I 
should say that it lies in the peculiar capacity of this 
institution both in its school of English, and in the 
Writers’ Conference which follows, to provide a common 
meeting ground (perhaps I had better say a place of 
mutual rendezvous) for the experiencing and tasting 
of the living literature of the past and of the live 
literature of the present. There is a happy blending 
here of that which has already been published, no 
matter how or in what century, with what has just 
recently been published, and even with what is just 
coming off the presses now. There is here — with 
only an irreducible modicum of nonsense and senti- 
mentality, or shall I say only a necessary residue of 
humor and pathos—da telescoping of the academic 
and literary and publishing fields into a genuine focus 
in which perspective, and hence values both near and 
distant, become visible. The result is that the student 
coming to Bread Loaf, whether he or she be teaching 
or writing English, takes away the impression of the 
long continuity of literature. To many I am sure this 
idea is brought home for the first time here as an exper- 
ience rather than merely news or critical comment. The 
idea that literature, that writing, is a constant state of 
becoming, that it went on in the past, that it continues 


now and that it stretches into an almost but yet not 
entirely unpredictable future. 

Once possessed of this idea near figures in letters do 
not bulk too large, colossi of the past do not entirely 
overshadow the landscape. Comment and criticism are 
not pushed forward and heaped up until they obliterate 
and usurp the place of the thing itself. Above all, no 
time is lost in purblind and “finican” lectures on the 
psychology of the A-2 group in B-3 high school grade, 
fourth ward Soda Center, or upon the deep mysteries of 
how to attract attention or to ventilate a school-room. 
It is supposed that those who come here are already 
acquainted with the functions of windows and the 
moroseness of adolescents. We leave all that to the 
voo-dooists of psychology and the wizards of the great 
racket of education who every year invent a whole 
new dialect of terms and abstractions to describe 
even the most ordinary phenomena. Yet a great 
many schools completely lose themselves in books 
written in such temporary psychological and educa- 
tional jargon. Such texts are often mistaken for phil- 
osophies of life or new modes of instruction. In 
reality they are not always a useful comment. They 
are merely time killers, interesting to explore only as 
so many culde-sacs of private dialect left by the 
margin of the high flood of language on the desks of 
unfortunate publishers and bound for the numbered 
dust bins of libraries. To all such books and “authors”, 
I take it, a tolerant though humorous farewell has long 
ago been waved from the front porch of Bread Loaf. 
When brief excursions into the Sahara have been 
indulged in or seem to be imminent, Robert Frost, and 
others, have come to remind us, to cackle a little with 
god-like laughter, and “to cleanse the joint.” These 
visits or visitations, whoever the Elijah or even the 
Jeremiah happened to be, have been both salubrious 
and invigorating. If at the time painful, and they 
sometimes were, they have provided the growing pains 
of the school. 


This school has always believed in literature, in life 
and literature. It has believed in poetry as the final 
essence of literature, the core about which and by 
which all the rest of writing that endures for more than 
a week, or is worth thinking about and trying to trans- 
late into life for more than ten minutes, draws its life. 
The Bread Loaf Idea was conceived by poets who were 
scholars and by scholars who were poets, and it has 
been carried on by those who have in one way or 
another dedicated themsleves to poetry. That is the 
reason the place has succeeded and advanced as it 
has. It was not founded by some hard-miaded social 
philanthropist upon the basis of his own little ego- 
centric prose romance. 
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A Nice, Quiet Place 


By TERESA HYDE PHILLIPS 


(Reprinted from Collier’s by special permission) 


LL her life she had, as it were, at- 
tracted events. Now, gloriously, she 
had put events behind her. She felt old and 
and she was tired, and only one who has 
been for years the outraged victim of bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death as enacted 
before the head nurse of a New York ac- 
cident ward could fully enter into Miss 
Shaw’s feelings when she found herself in 
Connecticut, office nurse for a village doctor. 
“T am in Heaven,” she thought. “Heaven.” 
Here in this little white home on the 
Boston Post Road she, whose years had been 
squandered on disaster, saw, felt, breathed 
beauty. She walked in a garden bright and 
clear with a sky immense and empty of 
skyscrapers, and was sober with wonder. 
To be free of the daily ugliness of the hospi- 
tal, the perpetual menace of ambulance and 
police cases, the insatiable demands on 
body and spirit! “It's too good to be true,” 
she felt. 

And when the two dark men moved over 
the bright lawn, casting their shadows across 
the pink petunias, she looked at them and 
knew. No time to act, to get help. She was 
not afraid. No, it was not fear pulling at 
her but idignation and hatred. Just when 
the garden was so lovely, here came the 
city crawling into it! Into her garden, her 
heavenly, blessed, inoffensive dear garden! 

“Where,” they demanded, “is the doctor?” 
—then saw him in the consulting room. 
They signaled her to enter and it was the 
slamming of the door behind them, leaving 
the four alone in the house, which gave the 
old man his first warning. He looked up with 
mild blue eyes which nothing could any 
longer surprise at the new arrivals and the 
intruding gun. He was not frightened for 
his personal safety, that was clear, for he 
saw at once the blood-stained sleeve of the 


first visitor and knew what was wanted of 
him. 

The second man, the one with the pinched 
yellow face and no hair, kept his gun in 
sight and chewed his lower lip. ‘Get busy 
on my pal, kangaroo,” he said. “Do your 
stuff. We got no time to waste.” He looked 
from doctor to nurse, fingering his gun lov- 
ingly. “And no monkey business,” he 
added, “or else.” 


The doctor stood up without haste, point- 
ing to a chair by a table. “If you will sit 
there,” he said to the blood-stained man. He 
rolled back the patient's sleeve while Miss 
Shaw, with the look of one who says, “This 
is the last straw!" laid out dressings. ‘Well, 
well, well,” said the doctor. “A gunshot 
wound. What do you want me to do? 
Cauterize?” 

“Well, what'd yuh think? We dropped in 
for a nice visit?” 

“You talk more than is healthy,” the 
second man remarked to the doctor, sitting 
down by the door to guard the small room, 
keeping his gun where it would be most 
useful. 

-Miss Shaw momentarily trained her acri- 
monious eye on him. It was manifest that 
to a nurse from Hell's Kitchen these bad 
men were about as exciting as a drink of 
water. The hazard of them was not translated 
to her even by the gun. She said nothing 
but opened the glass door of the medicine 
cabinet. Through the open window came 
country sounds and smells — the tinkle of 
a cowbell on the hillside, the scent of new- 
mown hay. She listened to the cowbell and 
looked angry. She loved that sound. She 
uncorked two bottles, one small one, bright 
red; the large one full of something colorless 
as water. 
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“What will you use, Doctor,” asked her 
smooth, institutional tone, “vitriolic or car- 
bolic acid?” 

She was a new nurse; he was not used 
to her ways nor she to his. He raised his 
head and met her level gaze. ‘Well’’— he 
pursed his lips and rubbed his eyebrow as 
if from the depths of his mind he was bring- 
ing up a piece of information about nurses 
and their peculiarities — ‘well, I don't know 
that I've ever heard of using vitriol for this 
purpose, and that’s a fact. About a minim 
of that,” he murmured to his patient, “less 
than a drop, would burn your arm off.” He 
used a bit of gauze. ‘Let me have the car- 
bolic,” he said to Miss Shaw, regarding her 
in a puzzled way. 

"“Vitrioll” snarled the man on guard at the 
door. He cursed Miss Shaw, while the 
patient, whose arm was in question and 
who appeared to value it, gave her the 
look of a wild beast beaten back momen- 
tarily from its prey. ‘This ain't a healthy 
time to crack wise, sister,” he warned, eyes 
bulging. 


She stared somberly at him. “Hey youl” 
growled the watcher with the ready gun. 
“You're too fresh. You park yourself here by 
me where I can look after you. I'll pass the 
bottle.” 


Outside on the sill a bird sang. Miss 
Shaw liked it. She liked it better without 
shooting and cursing. She stood holding the 
large white bottle while the doctor, the car- 
bolic in his hand, looked around for a swab. 
The rat with the gun sat down again by the 
door and that was when he heard a small, 
grayhaired voice close to his ear: 

"Vitriol, it can kill you right off,” it was 
saying with deep conviction. “You heard 
what the doctor said, Al Capone, about 
vitriol?” All three flashed their eyes at her 
and suddenly it was clear to the doctor that 
this new nurse had her points. It was evi- 
dent to both the visitors, also, and the one 


with the gun now found himself involved 
in one of those tense and extremely un- 
pleasant moments of life. For his swinish 
eyes were peering straight up into the tilted, 
open bottle which the standing nurse held 
over his face. The other man, cursing, made 
a swift movement to rise but he, too, met with 
an obstacle. ‘“Carbolic acid,’’ said the doctor, 
doing business-like things with his red bot- 
tle, “is not too pleasant a sponge-bath, 
either.” 

Cursing again, the two men sat still, sweat 
breaking out on their faces. They had 
completely caught the idea behind the 
bottles. 

“Possibly you had better drop that gun,” 
said Miss Shaw to the man under her care, 
with the pained, off-hand authority of the 
born head nurse. “It makes me mad and 
when I'm mad I'm nervous and it would be 
too bad if my hand should slip.” Indeed, too 
bad. He hesitated, she rustled; he could see 
his finish, so to speak, in the eyes which 
hated him with utter conviction. Grudgingly 
he released his hold on the gun. 

“l like peace and quiet,” she explained 
to the doctor. “It seems little enough to ask, 
just peace and quiet. And you two,” her 
face looked as if she could hiss, “had to 
go shoving your city faces out here!” Their 
snake eyes glittered at her, not that it did 
them any good. “It won't be long, now,” 
she said, ‘the meat-man is due any minute.” 

And when in due course the meat-man had 
come and gone and the police departed 
with their quarry, the doctor scratched his 
nose speculatively. 

“T've seen vitriol and vitriol,’ said he, “but 
that was a long time ago.” He held up the 
large bottle with its colorless fluid, labeled 
“Alcohol.” “I was kind of intrigued,” he 
mused, “to see how your fingers covered 
up all the letters but ‘ol’. That ‘ol’ sort of 
made it more — more authentic.” 

“Yes, that's what I thought,” said Miss 
Shaw. 
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N giving permission to reprint “A Nice 

Quiet Place,” I want to go back on some- 
thing I once said in THE WRITER. I said 
that in writing a short-short it seemed to me 
what always happened in my own case was 
that I thought up a snap or trick ending and 
wrote a thousand words up to the trick. That 
has been so in the other shorts that I have 
done. 

It is not what happened in this case at all. 
I wrote this story — or thought it out in the 
first place, rather — from the point of view 
of the nurse. I locked myself in my room 
one day when I felt particularly unlike writ- 
ing, and said to myself: "Now, you don't 
go out of this door until you have an idea 
for a short or a short-short.” 

I do not like writing as a business, so 
every story I do is self-discipline. This day 
the discipline was especially hard. I had n't 
a thought in my head. I had recently finished 
a longer story about a nurse in an emer- 
gency room in a New York hospital, so the 
trend of my thought turned that way. I 
thought how sick to death nurses must get 
of the eternal grind; or how bored. So I 
place a nurse in a quiet village where she 
could escape everything she had known 
except, of course, her job as nurse. But how 
different the cases in a quiet countryside! 
How different the background; how she 
would love the country sights and smells, 
the escape from the hatefulness of cities. 
I thought about the wounded gangsters one 
reads about in the papers. How one or 
more could so easily invade her quiet sanc- 
tuary. Of her disgust at seeing the same 
old thing — and what amused me was that 
she, so accustomed to such matters, would 
not be afraid, but merely exasperated. 

Well, so far that is only a musing on 
character. What happened? What would 
logically spring from her hatred of the city 
and of its human scum? Desire to teach it 
a lesson, to scratch out the eyes of the 


Writing a Short-Short 


By TERESA HYDE PHILLIPS 






guttersnipes whom she had hoped to leave 
so far behind. 

She is naturally resourceful, being a nurse 
in an accident ward. She has no fear, only 
loathing. The old doctor is a natural prod- 
uct of his years and experience — nothing 
surprises him. He takes the intrusion of the 
gangsters as just another small event in a 
life full of events. 

I did not know what would happen, what 
the nurse would do, nor what the doctor 
would. The natural thing, of course, was 
that the gangsters would enter the consulta- 
tion room and that the doctor would proceed 
to treat a wound. There is nothing especially 
important to be done. Nurse and doctor go 
about the usual accident routine. I thought 
about myself standing there, watching the 
doctor holding the carbolic; of what the 
gangster would probably do — tell the nurse 
to hurry; and of how she would be getting 
“madder and madder.” She knows pure 
carbolic is a weapon; but not against two 
men, armed. 

I was stuck there. But when you come 
to an impasse I find that if you will think a 
while, and wait, you will get an inspiration. 
That nurse is in a rage; she feels a sense of 
outrage, of pure personal injury; she’s being 
picked on by the city, not by gangsters. It 
is her own city wits that come to her rescue. 
She wishes to heaven she had some more 
carbolic and no doubt she looks through 
that medicine cabinet but finds nothing 
lethal there; not externally lethal, that is. 
That is when she is taking her time and 
when the gangster tells her to hurry up. She 
picks up the alcohol, which is used in caut- 
erizing a wound immediately after the use 
of carbolic. She wishes it were vitriol and, 
of course, knows then, in a flash of pure 
spiteful joy, that as far as the two men are 
concerned it is vitriol. 

I got that vitriol idea as I pictured her 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Manavelins 


In April Thomas Y. Crowell will bring out Prof. 
Donald Finlayson’s (Cornell) Michelangelo, the Man. In 
the immortal artist's day Vittoria Colonna said of him: 
“Those who know Michelangelo in his works alone, 
know only that of him which is least perfect.” This 
might apply with equal force to our young St. Bernard, 
his namesake, whose biography— when, as, and if 
printed — will, of course, be titled "The Forty Days of 
Mussy Dog.” 

w 

Also in April Houghton Mifflin will bring out The 
Grass Grows Green, by Hortense Lion. The publishers 
mentioned without a flicker that Miss Lion went to 
Hunter College. Boy, page Martin Johnson. 


BOYS, BEHOLD 
MEMPHIS BOLD! 


That sterling Herald-Tribune columnist, F. P. A., has 
been type-wise for years, but during the last few 
weeks his Conning Tower has run amuck with the 
latest faces. His public is now acquainted with such 
effective fonts as Futura, Bernhard Cursive, Bernhard 
Roman, Saks Goudy, Caslon, and Memphis. Could 
F. P. A. have known that THE WRITER was going 
Memphis? We have kept it a deep secret but early in 
March the lines above (with a caption ‘To Our Adver- 
tisers’’) appeared at the head of his column. We try 
not to advertise anyone here—F. P. A. needs it 
least of all—but we're going in for Memphis not- 
withstanding. 

* 

Research Department: Doris Peel writes but one 
draft of her stories. ‘I work over each sentence as | 
write it,” she says, “endeavoring to perfect each phrase 
and to make each word count. It takes me almost a 
month to write a short story, and I am lucky if I 
get a page finished in a day.” 

e 

Just-what-we ‘ve-been-longing-for Department: The 

Brain Trust Murder, by ‘Diplomat.’ (Coward-McCann). 
* 

A bachelor friend who possesses a collection of rare 
books and fine bindings met us on the street the other 
day in a mood of great enthusiasm. ‘You must come 
up to the apartment: I ‘ve got a beautiful new Trollope.” 

e 

Gorham Munson, formerly of the advisory staff of 
Bookman and connected with Doubleday, Doran Com- 
pany, has gone to Thomas Y. Crowell. Munson is 
a lecturer of long experience, a charter enthusiast for 
the Social Credit theory, and for many years a Bread 
Loaf staff adviser. 

* 

Maxwell Bodenheim has been writing another novel 
called ‘Clear Deep Fusion.’ But last month he came 
to the end of his financial rope and with five friends 
stormed the Home Relief Agency in New York, seeking 


aid. Placards were carried, one of them reading 
“Starvation Standards of Home Relief Make Real Ghost 
Writers.” Bodenheim talked forty-five minutes, collected 
$20.10. 

@ 


We raise an eyebrow with incredulity at the action 
of the editorial board of the American Spectator, who 
have shut up shop for no more plausible reason than 
that they were somewhat bored with making money. 
They would n’‘t even sell the property. March was the 
final issue, after the appearance of which George Jean 
Nathan & Co. disbanded utterly. And with an esti- 
mated circulation of thirty thousand! Oh, we're sorry 
to see it fade; but aghast is more expressive of the 
state of our feelings. . . The final number announced 
on page one the Spectator Awards for 1934: Best novel, 
Franz Werfel’s Forty Days: best biography, Freeman’s 
R. E. Lee: best reporting, John L. Spivak’s article on 
Nazi activities in the United States; best play, O’Casey’s 
Within the Gates, etc. . . No Poetry award was made. 


No better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


These lines, by Oliver Wendell Holmes ,have been 
suggested in the Conning Tower as epitaph for the 
poet's son. Certainly the world of letters as well as 
the world of jurisprudence has lost a fine leader. Read 
"The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes”; you 
need no law to understand the fine sense of fairness, 
the keen intellectual distincitons made in these brief 
judgments. Holmes to the last of his days was a liberal, 
a non-conformist, a friend of the underdog. 


Walter B. Pitkin, who may or may not have been 
born at the age of forty, embarks on a critique of 
capitalism (Capitalism Carries On — Whittlesey House, 
published). Asks he at the start: “Is capitalism the 
best of all systems? Is the giraffe the best of all 
animals?’’ He ends the book with his answer: “It 
will survive only if it abolishes fear of ruin and old- 
age poverty from middle-class minds.” (Capitalism, 
not the giraffe). 

e , 

There are two David McCords; don’t mix them. A 
racket story recently in Vanity Fair is signed "David 
McCord.” This is not the David Thompson Watson Mc- 
Cord whose article on important modern poets (W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender, Cecil Day-Lewis, etc.,) ap- 
pears in the winter Yale Review. Here is a piece not 
to be missed. 

e 

Training for biographers: Donald Barr Chidsey has 
been a day loborer bartender, bell boy, bookkeeper, 
ship’s steward, “small time actor on Broadway and on 
the road,’’ machine shop worker, riveter, etc., when not 
writing. Yale University Press brings out his life of 
Roscoe Conkling this month. And he has done five 
other biographies thus far besides a novel, innumerable 
poems, stories and articles. 





Alexander Woollcott Department: The Shuberts 
(stage folk) got mad at Alec recently —for a greyish 
review of one of their plays, it is said— and refused 
him entrance to their theater where he would have 
plied his nefarious trade of histrionic pathology. The 
whole thing wound up in the courts. The judge ruled 
that “any discrimination not based upon race, creed 
or color does not fall within the condemnation of the 
statute,’ and refused Woollcott the legal means to 
effect entrance to the Shubert place of public amuse- 
ment. For our part, we dissent. Woollcott’s color is 
unique, his creed refreshing in a slambang literary 
world, his race the fastest we know of. While Rome 
Burns topped a hundred thousand about March 1, and 
the significant copy, suitably bound and engrossed, was 
presented to the author, as is a publiher’s wont. To 
date only Vincent Sheean’s ‘Personal History” is giving 
our latter-day Nero anything like a run for his money. 

e 


Vanguard is bringing out this month the third volume 
in James T. Farrell's Studs Lonigan trilogy —Judg- 
ment Day. We read the Farrell book of short stories, 
Calico Shoes, elected its author Dean of the Stercorary 
School, and dismissed his further writings from our 
mind. The world is full of pigsties, but why wallow? 

e 


Stein Song. Gertrude has had published by Random 


‘House her Lectures in America. It covers this winter's 


series. ‘The best thing in it,” says Lewis Gannett, is 
“Carl Van Vechten’s photograph of Miss Stein herself, 
looking like a bright-eyed robin who has just pulled an 
extra large earthworm out of the spring soil." Of the 
other famous steins we report: that Ep has brought 
forth an eleven-foot Christ from seven tons of Italian 
marble amid the usual protests of the clergy, the 
connoisseurs, and the general public, protests remini- 
scent of the hue and cry that his memorial to W. H. 
Hudson produced in literary circles. Ein, as far as we 
know, is still chewing the intellectual cud at Princeton, 
and has only come forth to endorse a book or two. 
For us, the stein is filled with bock, and that is a 
sure sign of spring. 
® 

Wallace Irwin dedicates his Julius Caesar Murder 
Case, a puzzle-spoof of the first water, to ‘Benito Mus- 
solini and Adolph Hitler with the author's feeling that 
in distance there is security.” 

° 

Revolution item: Everett Dean Martin is an oracle 
on crowd psychology. He has gone into the study of 
violent political overturns in a work called Farewell to 
Revolution (W. W. Norton) and has come to the con- 
clusion that, though such phenomena have not gone 
altogether out of style, they have proved little or 
nothing. “A stereotyped form of social behavior end- 
ing in complete repudiation of the ideals which origin- 
ally inspired it,” says Martin, drawing on ten different 
revolutions from the time of the Romans to the recent 
Communist, Fascist, and Nazi coups. "A form of crowd 
neurosis, with symptoms as readily recognized as 
those of individual neuroses, including the failure to deal 
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with reality and the consequent resort to futile but 
destructive gestures of mob behavior.” 
« 

Louis Adamic (pronounced ad-dahm-itch) says (in the 
Golden Book) that most dictators are charming. Along 
the same subject, Emil Ludwig is quoted: ‘’Dictator- 
ship is always merely an aria, never an opera.” And 
this, gleaned from Montesquieu: “When savages wish 
to have fruit they cut down the tree and gather it. 
That is exactly despotic government.” 

. 

Two volumes of letters from Gerard Manley Hopkins 
to (I) Robert Bridges and (II) Richard Watson Dixon 
have been brought out by the Oxford University Press. 
Reviewing them in the Herald-Tribune, Babette Deutsch 
speaks of his influence on such writers as Auden and 
Day-Lewis. Why not, therefore, on all young poets of 
today? Writing of Bridges in 1871, Hopkins speaks of 
“the iniquitous order the old civilization embodies” and 
of his being “in a manner, a Communist.” There was 
then a break of three years in the correspondence, after 
which Hopkins resumed with the supposition that “you 
were disqusted with the red opinions I expressed, being 
a conservative.’ The reviewer places Hopkins among 
“the true ancestors of the human spirti wherever it 
is now vocal and vehement and pure.” 

* 


Two expeditions have lately set forth to the South 
Seas to take moving pictures. One will produce Her- 
man Melville’s Typee: the other involves Clark Gable, 
Robert Montgomery, and Charles Laughton, stars, and 
Frank Lloyd, director, who will combine talents in the 
film version of Nordhoff's and Hall’s Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 

» 

The third Sunday in March brought a new leader to 
the list of fiction best-sellers: Edna Ferber’s Come and 
Get It jumped suddenly and without delay into first 
place. It’s a novel of the lumber camps, of the jacks 
and the kings of lumber, and with gusto it handles 
the pre-war, north-woods world of Wisconsin in a man- 
ner to match ‘Slim’ as an outstanding example of 
American genre literature. 

+ 

Miracle-of-the-Month: Are you dejected? Then listen 
to this tale. An unsolicited manuscript came into the 
Atlantic Monthly editorial department early last Jan- 
uary. The author was entirely unknown. The reader 
who first got it had been with the Atlantic less than 
a month. It was so good a job that within forty-eight 
hours Mr. Sedgwick had read it, the acceptance had 
gone forward to the author, and the cheque was also 
en route. You will find it in the April number: Charles 
Ogburn, Jr., The Crow. It is a model of what the essay 
should have. 

€ 

Burton Rascoe will attempt a While Rome Burns. 
Doubleday, Doran forecasts the publication of it this 
autumn and the title: Before I Forget. Mr. Rascoe 
is in no wise disconcerted by the fact that one Albert 
Chevalier used the same title for a book of remini- 
scences that came out in London cirea 1895. 





Announcing Professor White’s Course in Writing 


No. 1 of a series of instruction articles for the aspiring writer who wants 
a formula. by TRENTWELL Mason Wuire: lecturer on Creative Writing. 
(Massachusetts University Extension at Harvard) 


RITING seems to be an extraordinarily 
a. affair. A person simply sits 
down, dashes off a few thousand words, 
reads over the results to be sure that he has 
included a bit of punctuation to give the 
job a scholarly appearance, then encloses 
the affair in an envelope. This he posts, 
and within a week receives a cheque for a 
thousand dollars. Let us see what happens 
next — according to the conventional idea. 
First, the following day after his story ap- 
pears in the magazine, the postman brings 
him a bushel basket full of pleas from, rival 
magazine editors who ask this new star in 
the literary firmament to write for their pub- 
lications. They of course include cheques. 
At the same time, telephone calls and tele- 
grams pile up. Motion picture producers 
and play brokers swarm about the author's 
house. Reporters and photographers lie in 
wait for him concealing themselves in vari- 
ous places — the shrubbery, the linen closet, 
his office desk drawer—to pop out upon 
him and catch him in some deliciously 
human attitude, such as kicking out the cat 
at night, helping his wife wash dishes, cut- 
ting the suckers off apple trees. Before the 
end of that week, the author's face and name 
are something to conjure with across the 
civilized globe. Besides this fame comes un- 
told wealth, and from that point on, the 
author has nothing to do but hire a ghost 
writer and spend his winters with the rest 
of the successful writers at Cannes. 

To see the picture more accurately, let us 
draw closer to this man. Let us see in 
practice what really happens. The tyro- 
author has arrived at home after a hard 
day at the office where he is engaged in the 
production of bee hives, or steel traps, or 
new methods of insurance selling. Someone 
has said to him during the day — because 
he happened to repeat an incident he saw 


on the street during his luncheon hour — 
“Say, there’s a story. I'll bet you could 
write if you wanted to. Why not. You know 
you ‘ve read much worse stuff in almost any 
magazine.” The hatching author then con- 
siders the idea thoughtfully, polishes up his 
ego, recalls some tripe he has read in Putrid 
Stories or the Thursday Gazette. He pres- 
ently makes up his mind, and when he gets 
home announces it to his wife. She has 
learned over a period of years to bear with 
him during these mental upsets; and smiles 
bravely, saying: “Go ahead, John, it looks 
easy to me.” 

The pregnant author then sits down, 
sharpens hig pencil for a twenty-minute 
period, arranges his paper and desk, lights 
his pipe, and stares fixedly at the clean 
page. As his eyes roam about the room 
he sees a chair that he meant to repair last 
Monday, and calls his wife’s attention to the 
fact that there’s a cobweb on the ceiling just 
over the radio cabinet . . . After a period of 
fussing about, sighing, drawing pictures on 
the manuscript page, and figuring out his 
income tax, he finally begins:— 


Peggy Harrison was a ravishing blonde about 
five feet six, age nineteen, weight one hundred 
and eight pounds. She had a glorious figure and 
eyes that made all the men in her set wonder 
where she had been when they picked out their 
wives. ... 


At this point the author looks up, sees his 
wife, realizes how little she fits this descrip- 
tion, and how much more his stenographer 
at the office parallels this picture, and 
decides to avoid any discussion with his 
helpmate that might uncover awkward cir- 
cumstances, and starts to tear up the page. 
His wife wants to see what he’s done, but 
he asserts boldly that it was just a practice 
paragraph, that he knows now what he 








wants to say. Somehow he gets rid of the 
crumpled sheet, and spends the rest of the 
evening doing three or four pages of stuff 
that is vaguely reminiscent of a confessional 
story crossed with the very worst of Harold 
Bell Wright. He puts the stuff in the drawer 
at the close of evening, and goes to bed. 
Several months later he comes across the 
thing, takes a look at it, scratches his head, 
then burns it up. 

Thereafter, when anything about writing 
comes up in the conversation he alludes 
loftily to the writing he has done, and allows 
that the whole thing is simple enough if 
one wants to bother with it. His wife mean- 
while has thought deeply about the matter. 
She answers an advertisement which guar- 
antees to make her cause Rex Beach and 
Edna Ferber to turn green shortly after her 
first yarn is written. The course somehow 
does n't produce that result, and the wife 
becomes sensitive about the matter. She 
then hears of a course that may be given 
at some near-by college. To that she hurries 
and enjoys the atmosphere of the group 
whom she meets in the classroom. She is 
presently invited to join a group of supposed 
writers who call themselves the Pen and 
Pencil Arts, the Literary Craftsmen, or some- 
thing equally inane. From that point on she 
regains her courage, flaunts her membership 
before her husband, and has a very happy 
time at the meeting. She practically never 
writes anything, but she always explains 
that she is working on a novel — or at least 
a novel idea. “It takes a long time, you 
know,” she says with sweet simplicity, “and 
I'm putting my very soul into it.” 

In other words, neither the husband nor 
the wife found writing the simple and casual 
matter each had expected; the man dis- 
missed it with a gesture, while the woman 
continued to delude herself and others with 
the idea that she really was, sometime, going 
to do something. 

Here is the crux of the matter. Worth- 
while writing is not done by dilettantes. No 
one ever succeeded merely by taking a 
course or joining a club. In fact both of 


these activities may very seriously handicap 
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a person unless he would have written any- 
way. It is impossible and ridiculous — 
death to creative work — to expose yourself 
to courses or clubs that in the long run tend 
to become social functions. There is nothing 
particularly admirable about announcing to 
your friends that you are now writing; that 
you are taking a course; that you belong to 
aliterary organization. All these things maybe 
well enough — but unless you just can't keep 
from writing, can’t help absorbing eagerly 
the necessary information which clarifies the 
thousand and one complexities of writing, 
can't help thinking in terms of fiction, or non- 
fiction, which you will presently create, I 
say to you: Return to your fireside, take up 
knitting, join the church—do anything so 
long as you keep away from the challenges 
and obligations of the very serious, always 
laborious, sometimes profitable business of 
writing. 

A certain kind of writing, however, can be 
learned, and through the medium of a course 
or lecture. This writing is based upon the 
pattern plan, and requires of its students not 
the heavenly inspiration of an old master or 
a genius of modern literature. It demands 
some bookish background, some facility in 
words, some ability to analyze and synthe- 
size according to directions. Such writing 
as results from the learning and operating 
of a pattern is, obviously, pretty mechanical. 
It does have the advantage, neverthelss, of 
technical precision, and recognizes the truth 
in the statement that if “formula stories” were 
suddenly eliminated from ninety-eight per 
cent of American magazines, those maga- 
zines would suddenly lose ninety-eight per 
cent of their circulation. To say it another 
way: American readers prefer a well-done, 
understandable pattern yarn to the misty, 
obscurely motivated character sketch an- 
nounced by critics as a really literary short 
story. 

During the next six or eight issues of THE 
WRITER I shall discuss in detail a simple 
and direct pattern for short fiction. The 
plan has the merit of successful testing over 
the last ten years by hundreds of students. 

(Continued on page 158) 





Agents, Critics, and Confidence Men 
By SAMUEL G. HOUGHTON 


ANY inquiries come to THE WRITER 

from inexperienced persons who think 
that agents may be their easy help to suc- 
cess, or who want advice about critics and 
advisers. We feel that it is worth restating 
here and now the case for writers’ profes- 
sional assistance. 

There are many kinds of literary agents, 
but they may be divided for our purpose into 
two general classes: those who depend 
largely upon a percentage of actual sales 
to editors of their clients’ material; and those 
who gain their chief support from reading 
fees extracted from the writers. 

Until recently it was possible to state that 
the agent who charged any reading fee very 
probably belonged to the second class. But 
now we find that certain old-line agents of 
the best reputation, solely to discourage 
writers of mediocre talents, have instituted 
fees for reading novels and plays. No great 
income is expected by these agents from 
such sources; in fact the fee is returnable 
in all cases where a manuscript is found at 
least possible as a sales prospect and there- 
fore acceptable. The charge is simply a fair 
recompense for the amount of time and 
energy the consideration of poor work in- 
volves, work from which the agent can other- 
wise obtain no return to offset the effort and 
expense of a reading. 

Obviously the agents who derive their 
income mostly from a flat percentage of 
sales are the more desirable, or reputable. 
Their modus Operandi suggests sufficient 
self-confidence in an ability to discriminate 
and to sell chosen material so that no other 
basic form of revenue is necessary. Con- 
versely, any substantial income from read- 
ing fees implies lack of such confidence. 

It is not possible for a writer to tell where 
an agent's income derives, but the reading 
fee may be taken as something of an indica- 
tion. It will suffice to mention here that cer- 
tain of the leading agents are now charging 


ten dollars for the reading of a three-act 
play, three dollars for a one-act play, and 
five dollars for a novel. They are not charg- 
ing for short stories or articles. Agents who 
receive the major share of their income from 
reading fees will be considered later. 

The well-known New York agents who 
enjoy unimpeachable reputations generally 
prefer to handle fiction of the type bought 
by the highest-paying group of magazines, 
the three-act plays capable of commercial 
production, and the novels desired by lead- 
ing trade-book publishers. They do not 
handle verse, travel, essays, or similar un- 
remunerative forms. They have much work 
to do to earn their regular ten per cent — 
the standard charge —and plainly cannot 
afford to make a great effort for a small sale. 
They will handle quality-magazine output 
from their regular authors. They rarely if 
ever accept work that is indicated for pulp 
sales. 

There are one or two agencies who handle 
articles. They sell this sort of material 
exclusively; and the cleavage between fic- 
tion and articles is distinct, firms seldom ac- 
cepting the one if the other is the house 
specialty. 

Far more numerous than literary agents 
is the tribe of critics. They range all the 
way from sincere, practical, able assistants 
to downright frauds with no legimate place 
on earth. A good critic should be more than 
ready to show his credentials. He can be 
judged in only three ways: his qualifications, 
his results, and the opinion in which he is 
held by his fellow-men. 

In judging a critic ask for the list of posi- 
tions he has held: he may have been a 
professor at a recognized institution, an editor 
of a nationally known magazine or publish- 
ing house. Ask what published work stands 
to his credit. Then ask him to name the 
successful authors he has helped. As Al 
Smith so often said, ‘Let's look at the re 















cord.” And lastly, make inquiries: of your 
fellow writers, your writers’ club, your pub- 
lishing contacts. 

Be particularly wary of the critic who pro- 
fesses also the function of an agent. Did 
you ever see a winged halibut? A man can- 
not give all his time to correcting manuscript 
and have any left over for selling the final 
revisions. He loses his sense of values to- 
ward that particular piece on which he has 
been working, more than likely, and in his 
enthusiasm for the results he is likely to put 
it before an editor without impartial, objective 
consideration for its merit. It doesn't take 
long for such a criticagent to become 
thoroughly persona non grata with busy 
editors. New York is infested with agents 
who neither are received by editors nor 
expect serious consideration, simply because 
in trying to straddle they have spoiled the 
game and lost the respect of their buyers. 

A good agent cannot possibly spare the 
time from his selling activities to conduct a 
school for writing. And should two men with 
separate functions attempt to combine in a 
single concern, the squabbles over whether 
or not a given manuscript should be peddled 
and why it was not sold if handled would 
be horrible even to conjecture. Fish or fowl, 
oil or water. 

There are few general rules for a begin- 
ning writer beyond the rule of common sense 
and a healthy skepticism. Generally those. 
who promise the most are least likely to be 
of any help, the most extravagant specula- 
tions. Safest, of course, are the established 
universities and colleges, for they work on 
a non-profit basis and have reputations at 
stake. But extension correspondence courses 
from universities are not always very valu- 
able: authorities agree that far less can be 
accomplished by mail than by the personal- 
conference method. A good critic needs to 
judge his man, and to do it should see him, 
talk with him, and try to understand problems 
that are not immediately apparent from an 
examination of casual samples of his work. 

It seems hardly necessary to call specific 
attention to the out-and-out confidence men 
preying upon gullible writers. These writers 
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will in all probability have to learn for them- 
selves, anyway. The song-writer agents, 
the copyright leeches, the scenario bleeders, 
verse brigands, subscription extortioners, and 
pay-as-you-enter cutthroats have been pub- 
licized. Now we have a new variety of em- 
bezzler: the audition chiseler. Radio has 
given rise to a new form of cheating where, 
briefly, the aspiring script-writer (or even the 
voice-egotist) is guaranteed a chance to get 
his stuff before the “big stations’; auditions 
are actually given before electrical transcrip- 
tion apparatus — after a fat down-payment 
—and the records presumably are put be- 
fore the proper authorities at the broadcasting 
stations. But who other than the most opti- 
mistic, naive of mortals would suppose that 
these transcriptions are disposed of any- 
where but in the nearest trash-can? 

The way of the writer is truly hard. His 
path to success is almost always a lonely, 
disheartening road. But the minor successes 


_along the way are the sweeter for knowing 


that they belong to nobody else, that they 
are the product of the ability and energy 
of the writer alone. Get good instruction 
by all means. But don’t expect to find ele- 
emosynary institutions existing for the sole 
purpose of saving the postage of unknowns. 

An honest agent will immediately affirm 
that he cannot sell a story or a book or a 
play that the author could not sell by him- 
self. The list of markets to which he is privy 
is a small one in any case; it isn’t half as 
large as the one John Writer can establish 
and become familiar with by a normal 
amount of effort. The agent is not for him 
—not until he has become known and 
wanted. Then and only then is the agent 
worth the fee, for he will do a better job 
of selling, perhaps. 

Don't ask THE WRITER to give you the 
names of several reputable agents. For 
their sakes and for your own we sidestep the 
question. When you are good, the agents 
will come, and they will implore. You will 
have the best to choose from. Meanwhile, 
be content with the sole ownership of the 
wild plums along your path and remember 
the immortal words of P. T. Barnum. 


Portrait of “Real America” 
By ALAN DEVOE 


WO years ago there was founded 

in the city of Chicago a magazine. 
During the twenty-four months which 
have passed since then, other weeklies and 
monthlies have sprung into being, and some 
have remained. But the Chicago monthly 
launched in 1933 has done more than re- 
main. It has, in the words of its editor, 
“probably kicked up more fuss than most 
magazines of ten times its circulation.” It 
has been loudly damned on the floor of the 
United States Senate, and it has been dis- 
cussed repeatedly and with heat over the 
radio. The time has come, I think, for a 
scrutiny of this rambunctious periodical, for 
a literary inquiry into its history and make- 
up. 

The name of it is Real America, and 
its avowed editorial policy, which is nothing 
if not forthright, is thus bristlingly phrased: 
“To publish the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about America; to crusade against cor- 
ruption and chicanery wherever found; to 
expose those who need exposing; to debunk 
the spurious; and to be as different as pos- 
sible from all other magazines.” 

The first issue of Real America, pub- 
lished by J. M. Lansinger and edited by 
Edwin Baird, reached the newssands on the 
day all the banks in America were closed. 
Its first day of existence thus set that note of 
tempestuousness which has so conspicu- 
ously marked its career ever since. News- 
stand sales were of course completely par- 
alyzed, and the aggressive publisher got 
back from the news dealers just about as 
many copies of his first issue as he had 
printed. 

This kind of dramatic incident is, how- 
ever, sO much meat and drink to Real 
America. It is the species of periodical 
which thrives on the checkerings of its 
career. Some months after its catast- 
rophic launching, Real America had secured 
a “smash article” from Donald R. Richberg. 


Along came more "smash articles” from 
Senator Borah, from Senator Wagner, from 
Will Hays. The newsstand circulation of 
Real America mounted. On November 
1 of last year the company was re 
organized and Edwin Baird took over the 
property as publisher, still retaining his posi- 
tion as editor. 

Why tell this lifehistory of Real 
America, why sketch this portrait of its 
character? It is because Real America 
offers a new and probably unique market 
to writers. It has, to be sure, numbered 
Frank Buck among its contributors, and 
Colonel Robert McCormick and General 
Smedley D. Butler. In its quest of Big Names 
it has, to be sure, taken Charles Edward 
Russell into its stable and ballyhooed con- 
tributions by Upton Sinclair. But, what is 
far more striking and far more significant in 
our view, it has also printed dozens and 
scores of articles by writers with no “name- 
value” whatever. Every issue of Real 
America carries anywhere from three or 
four to a dozen contributions by Complete 
Unknowns. Mr. Edwin Baird, impresario of 
the monthly show which Real America 
stages, is far more interested in Ideas than 
in Names. What he seeks are people with 
“inside information” about the United States 
Supreme Court or the Love Life of Rudy 
Vallee or other topics of white-hot interest. 
The cover of the February issue clarions: 
“Secret History of the Marshall Field Dyn- 
asty,”” and also “Behind the Scenes with 
President Roosevelt.” In these phrases 
“secret history” and “behind the scenes” 
are the clues to the kind of material so 
eagerly sought by Mr. Baird. The same 
issue contains articles as diverse as ‘Yokel 
Boy Makes Good” (a behind-the-scenes tale 
of the private life of Rudy Vallee); “Prize- 
fighters and Wrestlers: The Punch-Drunk 
Racket;” ‘‘The Mystery of Sleep” (an article 
by a medical doctor); and “Why A Dicta- 





tor?’’ (a straight-spoken no-nonsense poli- 
tical article). But it will be perceived that 
in all this material there is the hint of Start- 
ling Revelations, the intimated promise of 
Exposed Secrets. 

Any estimate of the true calibre of Real 
America must depend, of course, on what 
sort of person you are. Not long ago I! 
talked with a distinguished New York at- 
torney who referred to Real America as 
“that monthly tabloid,” and who said he re- 
garded it as a mess of blatant sensationalism 
concocted for morons. There are, no doubt, 
many who share his view. That ferocious 
literary critic, Senator Huey P. Long, has 
lately taken up no less than two pages of 
the Congressional Record in inveighing, with 
his customary meat-axe technique, against 
Real America. On the other hand, a great 
many others among the clergy and the 
teaching fraternity regard Real America 
as engaged in a Great Work. There are few 
readers indeed who can eye Real America 
with mere apathy. 

Manuscripts submitted to Real America 
(the editorial address is 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago) receive a prompt reading 
and decision. It is an extremely agreeable 
office with which to deal. Payment for ac- 
cepted material is at the approximate rate 
of one cent a word, this rate being increased 
for exceptional matter. The payment is 
made either on acceptance or on publication, 
the most usual time being actually about 
a fortnight before printing. Additional re- 
muneration is made for illustrations. 

Unquestionably there is a great deal of 
noise and hullabaloo about Real America 
Unquestionably it has a penchant for shout- 
ing at the top of its lungs. Perhaps the 
prose it employs would, on occasion, cast 
James Branch Cabell into a swoon. But one 
must, I think, be afflicted with an undue 
literary squeamishness if one cannot dis- 
cern — beneath the tumult and the shout- 
ing—the continuance in Real America 
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of an ancient and honored tradition of 
iconoclastic journalism. If Real America 
lures readers to its pages by startling stunts 
and sensational antics, it is, after all, em- 
ploying tactics made famous by the Rev- 
erend Henry Ward Beecher, who, if memory 
serves, once secured the rapt attention of an 
audience by bawling from the pulpit the 
words: “It's a Goddammed hot day.” He fol- 
lowed this electrifying pronouncement, if I 
recall, by a sermon on the evils of profanity. 

The ingenuity with which Edwin Baird in- 
jects arresting piquance into his publication 
is perhaps a result of his long years of free- 
lance pulpateering. And perhaps (advt.) 
there was another contributing factor. “The 
very first writer's magazine that I remember 
reading,” says Baird, “was THE WRITER. 
For many years while I was free-lancing I 
read it regularly, and my memory of it is 
very fond.” Nothing, I think, remains to be 
added to this biography of a magazine 
which, from whatever angle it be viewed, 
remains one of the most striking phenomena 
in modern publishing. 


LOUIS PAUL NOTE 


In our February number an encouragement note ap- 
peared in Manavelins telling of Louis Paul’s success 
with “No More Trouble for Jedwick,”” O. Henry Prize 
story. Here are two “no more trouble” items for Mr. 
Paul: (a) repeated publication in many different maga- 
zines to date (in February he had stories in five dif- 
ferent leading periodicals); (b) his first novel, “The 
Pumpkin Coach,” is the April selection of the Literary 
Guild and has been recommended for the Pulitzer 
Prize by Burton Rascoe. All in one year. 

Referring to March, 1934, Rascoe says (in the cur- 
rent number of Esquire): ‘At the time Mr. Paul was 
very broke and he had seen days on end when he 
was as cold and as hungry and as penniless as William 
Saroyan. Never, however, has he made literary capi- 
tal out of his eprsonal misfortunes. He has paid 
serious attention however to the difficult job of learning 
how to write, how to give form and substance to an 
idea, how to pin a character to the printed page and 
make him breathe and move and think and act like 
a human being, how to project his dreams in a logi- 
cal and credible world of imaginary happenings.” 





The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 


The second article of a series discussing the short story from a tech- 
nical point of view and analyzing the fundamentals of a well-rounded, 
finished product. 


IFE is interesting wecause it is a prob- 

lem. If we break down the problem of 
life, we find that it is made of many prob- 
lems. There are the strong and vital prob- 
lems which run through our lives from birth 
to death; there are the problems of a year’s 
duration, and others which last but a month 
or so. There is also the problem we solve 
in less than an hour. Any of these may be 
trivial or great, depending upon the degree 
of significance with which they affect us 
personally. The short story, too, is a prob- 
lem; it is a problem which confronts the 
principal character. It is important to the 
reader only in the same degree that it is 
important to the principal character. 

This problem is frequently spoken of in 
technical terms as the narrative question. 
The question establishes itself in the begin- 
ning of the story, and the rest of the story 
has to do with the answering of the question. 
The question may be answered with either 
Yes or No. If a given piece of work does not 
present a question, or, if presenting a ques- 
tion, does not answer it with either Yes or 
No, the writer has not written a short story. 
The narrative problem, or narrative ques- 
tion (as you choose), is one of the distinguish- 
ing technicalities of the short story. Remove 
the narrative problem, and the work be 
comes a sketch, an article, an essay. 

As examples of narrative questions, the 
following elementary ones are cited:— 


Will James Priggins be able to prove 
himself guiltless of the crime of which he 
has been falsely accused? 

Will Janey Euclid win the man she 
loves? 

Can Everett Thorndyke overcome the 
fear that has obsessed him all his life? 

Is it possible that Basil Crompton will 
achieve the financial success for which he 
is striving? 


Will Edith Perthway be able to recap- 
ture her husband's love? 

Will Bill Ratone pay his oath of venge- 
ance? 

Even though she is living in poverty, can 
Martha Lorrington bring up her children 
in the ways of culture? 

Will Eric Anderson discover a buried 
treasure? 

Should Ruth sacrifice love for money? 

Will Bobby go to the circus? 

Will Tom Rutherford be successful in 
flying across the Pacific? 


These narrative questions could be cited 
ad infinitum. They are mentioned here 
only to emphasize that every short story 
must have a narrative question. The ques- 
tion should concern but one character in 
the story. It is the chief character's indidual 
problem. It is a problem that is real, im- 
portant, vital to him. Unless it does assume 
an importance to the main character, it is 
not likely that it will be of importance to 
the reader. 

Frequently, the beginning writer makes the 
mistake of presenting the narrative question 
and then not answering it at all, or not 
answering it to the satisfaction of the reader. 
The answer must be given to the question 
asked. The question cannot be about one 
problem and the answer given to another. 
From the time the question is suggested, the 
story must have to do with the answering of 
the question. The story must not progress 
to a point and then pick up another question, 
leaving the first one to trail off into nothing- 
ness. As an example of false, misleading, 
and uncraftsmanlike narrative questions, the 
following are cited. They have been taken 
from manuscripts written by inexperienced 
writers. 

Will Dudley Hammond marry Pauline 
Cameron? 





In the beginning of this story, the reader 
is led to believe that it is vitally important 
that Dudley win the woman he loves. In 
the progress of the story, it comes about that 
Dudley is offered a fine position in the South 
Seas; he goes there, and the rest of the story 
has to do with his degenerate life among the 
native women. Of course, the narrative 
question is answered in the negative, but the 
error was made in that the writer really had 
two stories in one. When the narrative ques- 
tion is answered, the climax has been 
reached, and subsequently the end of the 
story. 

Will Sue Easterly win success as an 
opera singer? 

This story begins with Sue’s facing many 
obstacles which prevent her from pursuing 
a musical career. Her career is of great 
importance to her. She makes steady pro- 
gress toward realizing it; and then when the 
story is more than half through, she sud- 
denly seems to forget that she ever cared 
anything about music, and, going after Larry 
Parkinson, succeeds in having him propose 
to her; they marry, and the conclusion of the 
story suggests happy days to follow, but 
nothing of the career which concerned the 
first half of the story. 


In both these cases, the narrative ques- 
tion is asked, but in neither case is it 
satisfactorily answered. There are instances, 
however, in which the writer has failed even 
to suggest a narrative question. Stories in 
which this fault occurs are usually stories 
having to do with a number of characters 
and their various problems. The reader will 
probably find the scene a drawing-room, and 
the characters pseudo-inteliectuals, who, 
between sips of benedictine, are discussing 
the weighty matters of the nation, the world, 
and the universe. Probably five, or as many 
as ten, characters will hold the stage, and 
the story will be made up of smart conver- 
sation and repartee, but no narrative prob- 
lem. In a case such as this, the author may 
have written an interesting sketch, but he 
should not make the mistake of confusing 
it with the short story. 
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The narrative problem should appear early 
in the story. By all means it should occur 
before the end of the third typewritten page, 
preferably sooner. Until the narrative prob- 
lem appears, the reader has nothing definite 
upon which to center his interest. It may be 
that he is interested, through curiosity, in 
the characters, the setting, or the subject 
matter, but he is not vitally concerned until 
he discovers just what problem the principal 
character has before him and the principal 
character's reaction to the problem. 

The initial suspense element in a story 
is usually introduced by the narrative prob- 
lem. A narrative problem that is but luke- 
warm in interest will not succeed in estab- 
lishing any lasting suspense. Narrative 
questions paralleling “Will Mabel cross the 
street?” ‘Will it snow tomorrow?” “Does 
Tommy clean his teeth regularly?” are not 
likely to incite the reader to outbursts of 
enthusiastic interest. 

It is probably not necessary to add that 
the narrative question is not asked in just 
so many words. The actual wording of 
the question does not occur in the story; the 
question is implied rather than literally set 
forth. In fact, if the question were actually 
asked, it would reveal a writer who had not 
yet progressed to the point of being able to 
conceal the mechanics upon which the short 
story is built. 


The experienced writer has succeeded in 
mastering the technicalities (of which the 
narrative problem is one) of the short story. 
He no longer has to figure out this work 
mechanically. He has reached the point in 
his development when the right thing comes 
subconsciously and falls into the right place. 
He has reached this stage of his develop- 
ment only by thoroughly learning the rules. 
The writer who is inexperienced today may 
be ‘he good craftsman of tomorrow if he 
takes the time and has the patience to learn 
the fundamentals. In every short story that 
the beginning writer attempts, he should ask 
himself the following questions before he be- 
gins his story:— 

(Continued on page 158) 














Proletarian Literature 


By ROBERT WHITCOMB 
Author of TaLk UnrTep States! (Smith & Haas) 


ATURALLY pure proletarian literature 

should be of, for, and by proletarians. 
Therefore, I, with a “bourgeois background,” 
as a proletarian writer must utilize only part 
of me—notably my contacts with proleta- 
rians; at the same time attempting to adjust 
bourgeois training in writing to proletarian 
themes and making the technique sound. 
Therefore, also, the carefully nurtured and 
dilettante American book-buying public — 
absorbed in Dashiel Hammett murders from 
the corner circulating library — also shows 
a bourgeois background, and is sadly empty 
of an interest in literature of, for, or by pro- 
letarians; thus the need for workers’ book- 
shops, additional machinery for distribution, 
and, if there could be such a thing, a 
Workers’ Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Rapidly, events are forcing the need for 
greater ability among proletarian writers: 
proletarian writing must soon begin to in- 
volve epic sweeps, mass movements, col- 
lective heroes, social viewpoints, tremendous 
mentality — perhaps limiting the number 
who can train themselves for such spartan 
work. What I mean is beginning to show 
itself in the pioneer work of Dos Passos, Wm. 
Rollins, Jr.,—Jlater the Frenchman, Jules 
Romains, although the latter is not so far 
really proletarian, and more particularly 
in a small but suggestive book from the 
German of Anna Seghers—a neglected 
book, by the way: The Revolt of the Fish- 
ermen. Alongside this tendency must be 
set the requirements laid down by the lovers 
of the character-in-the-foreground sort of 
thing: writers must get away from pervert- 
sensationalism; they must seek for type and 
average, and yet produce flesh-and-blood 
on paper; they must adhere for many years 
to showing individuality operating in com- 
plicated environments. 

Thus in Talk United States! my object 
has been to lead proletarian writing in 


America a little nearer the goal, avoiding 
the already hardening formulas of the trade 
— showing the worker-in-movement, both in 
describing his early life and environment, 
and in his physical world, which is really 
a bourgeois world, especially in America, 
proletarian as the work of bricklaying may 
seem to be. The concept of work, of course, 
of worker-at-work, proletarian-on-the-job, and 
the great personal knowledge of the subject 
at hand, is what makes Conroy the great 
pioneer in American proletarian writing. I 
could only follow him in my own way, at 
the same time attempting to add a note 
where Conroy was weak — the psychologi- 
cal states of the worker accompanying his 
experiences at work, and the resulting per- 
sonality, to which physical labor had so 
much to contribute. In other words, the 
inside-out of an American proletarian of the 
day. 

To do this I have, through several lengthy 
steps, resorted to what both Mark Twain and 
Dos Passos refer to as “English She is 
Spoke,” workers’ language in itself redolent 
with class content and contempt for the pre- 
cise ways of middleclass grammarians. I 
I have done this in order to reflect closely 
the values of life-in-action — what has been 
referred to as the “clairvoyance of direct 
experience” — which is the quality which 
makes a proletarian most different from 
“anyone else.” Not only the language as 
it is spoken by proletarians and by common 
ordinary human beings the country over, but 
also the language as it is written, for which 
the greatest model, in this one respect, is 
of course Ring Lardner. The author of Slim, 
a recent book, is among the few who have 
been working along this line, and it is un- 
fortunate that Haines confines himself to the 
technical vocabulary of a littleknown and 
highly skilled electrical trade. 
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William Bolitho Once More 


By KENYON WEST 


N the rush and stress of modern life many 

a genius is neglected, his work pushed into 
the background. There are so many politi- 
cians to engage one’s attention and to 
criticize; so many economic problems to 
investigate; so many new novels to read, 
that people think they have scant time to 
give much attention to the past. 

In the book My Shadow as I Pass William 
Bolitho is brought to memory in a peculiarly 
vivid way. That this book is meeting 
sympathetic response from the public is signi- 
ficant. 

Many people did not like Bolitho and 
many will not like him now. Several critics 
have called him one of the world’s worst 
writers and referred to his prose as “awful.” 
Be that as it may it should always be re- 
membered that a writer is to be judged by 
his best work, not by his failures. At this 
time it might be interesting to bring to mind 
some of the characteristics of Bolitho’s best 
work. 

Park Row became famous in New York 
City as the home of great newspapers. 
These have vanished from the little street, 
but it is still haunted by ghosts of the past. 
In connection with the exodus of these news- 
papers with their mighty influence in the life 
of the great city it is inevitable that our 
thoughts should be concerned with the 
editors, the writers who contributed to the 
success of these papers. Many of them are 
gone and have left behind a fragrant mem- 
ory. Others have become famous in poli- 
tics or literature, and they, too, are remem- 
bered. A daily newspaper deals mainly with 
matters of current interest that shift and 
change rapidly. Often what is of value to- 
day is valueless tomorrow. The occasion 
for the expression of an opinion or an 
estimate may soon pass. But sometimes per- 
manent problems of universal application 
engage attention— written about with a 
style so felicitous, so distinctive that the 
writer's work becomes literature. 


In the vivid remembrance of the New York 
World and its brilliant past, William Bolitho 
takes a foremost place. His contributions 
to the World attracted wide attention. The 
public talked about them with approval or 
received them with protests or censure — 
but never with indifference. They were too 
stimulating, too provocative for that. They 
made people think —a great achievement. 

When bBolitho gathered some of his 
articles into a book which he called Camera 
Obscura, it was enriched by an Introduction 
writtten by Noel Coward. 

Bolitho’s life was full of excitements and 
hazards, hardships, bitter experiences, and 
moments of rapturous discoveries of truth 
and beauty. 

Determined to investigate at first hand the 
Europe which he called his ‘Thibet,”’ he left 
South Africa where he had lived during 
childhood and youth and planned his 
“discoveries of the operations of Western 
Civilization. He discovered them first as a 
stoker on a British Liner; he discovered them 
again on the battle fields of France; he elab- 
orated his researches by a year’s stay at 
a Military Hospital in Scotland after being 
literally buried alive at the Somme.” He 
wandered all over Europe in search of ad- 
venture. His restless mind never stopped 
searching, finding out many secrets of 
humanity, touched by the tragedy of life, 
responsive to its comedy. When in America 
he made many friends. But for details re- 
lating to his baffling personality and to his 
married life we must go to Mrs. Bolitho’s 
fascinating book. 

He has told us that he had a classical 
education, a valuable foundation for the 
building of his career. Richly endowed by 
nature with exceptional mental power, he 
was also endowed with that intellectual 
curiosity inseparable from genius. He him- 
self speaks of intellectual curiosity as the 
only pleasure in life that lasts and increases 
to the end. 
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A mind as far-reaching as Bolitho’s needed 
a wider field of expression than the cramped 
limits of a daily column. He wrote several 
books which won recognition: Leviathan, 
Cancer of Empire, Murder for Profit, 
Italy under Mussolini, Twelve Against 
the Gods. 

He wrote a play with feverish speed which 
he called “Overture.” It was accepted at 
once and produced after a time. But it was 
withdrawn from the stage before the public 
had full opportunity to awaken to a percep- 
tion of its power. This play has been pub- 
lished in book form. 

The pity and terror which Aristotle said 
were essential to tragedy are in this play in 
full measure. There is something colossal 
in it. It stretches wide, takes in so much of 
human suffering and human endeavor and 
human aspiration that it gives a picture on 
a large canvas. Parts of the picture are re- 
pellent. But the tragedy, the bitterness, the 
irony are so blended with beauty that amid 
the stirring sweep of the action, the thrill of 
excitement, the poignancy of emotion, one 
is conscious all the time of the presence of 
poetic imagination, of sympathy and under- 
standing. 

In his newspaper work it is suprising how 
much he compressed into narrow spaces. 
His subjects were often trivial and care- 
lessly treated; but even in these there is often 
a flash of inspiration, a magic touch of 
imagination that proves true Noel Coward's 
saying that Bolitho had the mind of a poet. 

It is easy to speak of Bolitho’s defects. 
They are glaring, annoying. It is easy to 
say he is erratic, that there is energy run to 
waste, or that he fails of his point by over- 
emphasis; that an idea may strike him and 
he will soar off with it, headed for the 
Empyrean, but he is borne down before he 
gets halfway on his journey, and he falls 
with his idea to the earth. Nevertheless, 
his best work is nobly wrought. It has 
spiritual substance, though there are depths 
of spiritual truth which he has never fath- 
omed. His vision is limited to things seen, 
does not take in that which transcends space 


and time. 





Yet his soul, so sensitive to beauty, was 
also sensitive to virtue. “Virtue,” he says, 
“has a princely beauty, and beauty itself is 
a virtue.” Because he saw so much that 
escapes the ordinary observer, he saw 
beauty in the apparently ugly and sordid, his 
fine ear being attuned to the song “in the 
mud and scum of things.” 

Bolitho had the subtle skill to quicken in 
his readers a sense of contact with familiar 
things, and this not only by felicity of des- 
cription but by the power to bring into rela- 
tion diverse and contrasting elements and 
make of them a new creation. 

This iconoclast struck his blows fearlessly. 
His satire is searching, his protests against 
social injustice passionate, sometimes brutal. 
Yet he had catholic sympathies that made 
him responsive to contradictions, eccentri- 
cities, inconsistencies of social phases. He 
had tolerant wisdom in spite of the bitterness 
inevitable to a nature such as his, and his 
tragic experiences of life. 

After Bolitho’s death there appeared in the 
World an editorial which said in part: — 


He is dead at the moment when his great talents 
had begun to ripen, when he was ready for the 
work of his maturity. His close friends who knew 
him and his unpublished work would say that here 
was a young genius on the threshold of lasting 
achievement. They had the sure conviction that 
in any generation there are few who combine as 
he did such saliency of insight, such untroubled 
courage, and a style of such vivacious beauty. 

His style cannot strictly be called “viva- 
cious.” It is trenchant, picturesque, colorful. 
Often it suggests in one luminous phase or 
sentence a whole scene. It is strikingly 
original. It stands out in arresting contrast 
to the style of the ordinary, conventional 
journalist. 

After all, it is because of his keen percep- 
tion of beauty in all phases of human exper- 
ience; because of his imaginative treatment 
of his subject matter; because he saw poetry 
in prosaic conditions, and gave poetry a 
supreme place in what he called “the Dietary 
of civilization”; because he felt in his soul 
the glow from the divine fire, that Willam 
Bolitho’s writings must be saved from obli- 


vion. 
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Books for and 
About Writers 


tapi of general reading is out of place in 
these pages. Much as we should like to treat 
with the hits of the moment, such as Thomas Wolfe’s 
Of Time and the River, this department must be con- 
cerned with books, as the title says, “for and about 
Writers.” However, John Chamberlain, New York 
Times book reviewer par excellence, has the following 
anecdote concerning Thomas Wolfe which is definitely 
on our street and can be repeated here. It seems 
that Wolfe was struck with the divine afflatus just as 
his train, which was bearing him towards a week-end 
and a rest, was pulling out of the station. Hardly had he 
settled in his seat when he thought of an appropriate 
ending for a story. He must, he must, get back to 
his room in Brooklyn, to his writing ledger and his 
pencils. Dashing down the aisle, he bowled over the 
conductor and made a dizzy twisting leap for the ground. 
He was picked up with a badly sprained ankle, many 
bruises, a torn suit and a ruined suitcase, but he finished 
his story to his heart's content in the hospital. 

This gives us a chance to introduce J. Henry Harper's 
I Remember (Harpers, $3.00), by that genial eighty-five- 
year-old gentleman who for years was a leading figure 
in the publishing house that bears his name. Grab- 
bing the muse when she beckons is nothing new under 
the sun, according to Mr. Harper. He tells us that 
William Black, the famous English novelist, was con- 
ducting his hostess in to dinner one night when an 
important and intricate portion of his novel then in pro- 
gress began to unfold in his mind. Not for anything 
would Black stop working on the subject; he sat 
throughout dinner in a mortifying silence. Dinner over, 
he excused himself and hurried back to his study 
to write what had been revealed to him. Next day he 
called on his hostess with the most gracious apologies, 
and was sweetly and understandingly forgiven. 

For our particular circulation we cannot too highly 
recommend books that have to do with the fascinating, 
mysterious business of publishing. In I Remember 
the author looks back a long way when he describes 
his ancestors, the original four Harper brothers. The 
firm was singularly free from individual selfishness, so 
thoroughly fraternal that for a long time no separate 
accounts were kept between the brothers; each took 
from the cashier's drawer what was required for his 
own needs. 

The book is crammed chopful of short anecotes. For 
instance, Mr. Harper tells that Mark Twain happened to 
write Joan of Arc because a clipping from an article 
on her life blew up to his feet; when Trilby was being 
run in the magazine the firm received a pathetid letter 
from a mother whose daughter was desperately ill and 
would not survive until the final chapter was published. 
Harper's sent her the last installments in advance of 
publication. Henry James, arriving in America, assured 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe that to see her again was the 
one reason for his coming over. Mrs. Howe replied: 
“Henry, I have known you ever since you wore skirts; 
you need not make me believe any such yarn as that.” 

There are mellow descriptions of the private office 
of the firm at Franklin Square where for seventy-five 
years distinguished authors toasted their shins at the 
hospitable hearth. But he insists that Harper’s is still 
Harper's for all that the post-office address bears the 
number of 33rd Street. 


In England, at age twenty-six, Grant Richards, author 
of Author Hunting (Coward-McCann, New York, $3.50) 
began his publishing career in 1897. His uncle by mar- 
riage, Grant Allen, believed in him and promised that 
he should have his books to publish: whereas capital 
is not always at the disposal of the son of a retired 
Oxford Don, congenial bankers and proud relatives of- 
fered small loans and a start was undertaken. Richards 
discovered talent; he developed talent. He was the first 
publisher of Thomas Burke (Limehouse Nights), G. K. 
Chesterton, Warwick Deeping, James Joyce, John Mase- 
field, Alfred Noyes, and Alec Waugh. He printed 
Shaw's plays when no one would risk a shilling on 
them. He says it was like winning the Irish Sweep- 
stakes when he launched Bainsfather’s Bullets and 
Billets. He made a lot of money on the book, but he 
needed it, for his publications had added tremen- 
dously to his reputation but little to his pocketbook. G. 
B. Shaw (whose many letters enrich this book) says 
that Richards should call his book “The tragedy of a 
publisher who allowed himself to fall in love with 
literature.” 

Richards wanted Shropshire Lad above everything. 
One happy day A. E. Housman entered his office to tell 
him he might have the poem. “And the terms,” asked 
Richards — “What royalties shall I pay?” ‘Royalties?’ 
replied Housman. “I want no royalties. You may 
produce the book, that’s all. . . I am not a poet by 
trade, I am a professor of Latin.” It was Richards who 
made Dreiser's European Tour and A Traveler at Forty 
possible. Quoting from Dreiser: “I have never en- 
countered a more remarkable or fascinating man than 
Grant Richards. . . He has gone everywhere, known 
everyone and rightly.” In Author Hunting, there are 
countless rare stories (such as his accounts of Ronald 
Firbank, who lunched only on strawberries and Chablis) 
and a goodly share of gossip. Behind each fascinating 
page is "Grawnt Richards” of the gleaming monocle 
and the shrewd inquisitive eye. Frank Swinnerton, 
who ought to know, says of it: "A good and delightful 
book for all who love books and all who care to 
know how they come into existence.” 


A bit of light fiction, published in March, which satires 
certain publishing methods is Rachel Grant's Chichi 
(Crowell, New York, $2.00). Pamela, the chief character 
in the book, is a social butterfly, beautiful, clever, but 
purposeless. Throughly dissatisfied with herself and 
looking for a new experience, she decides to write a 
book. As the time draws near when she has to pro- 
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duce copy she finds herself asking: “Oh, why could n't 
one just be an author without having to write books?” 
The title, with its implied disparagement of stuffed 
shirts, perhaps best describes the book. It is easily 
and quickly read, and written by one who has had 
to do with authors both real and pseudo. 


The March Book-of-the-Month Club selection is A 
Man Called Cervantes by Bruno Frank (Viking Press, 
New York, $2.50). It may not be as important as the 
dustier and lengthier biographies on Cervantes, such 
as the Unamuno and the Fitzmaurice Kelly, but in 
its shape as a novelized biography it offers an ex- 
tremely palatable and enjoyable way to grasp and 
absorb something of the background of a man who 
was a contemporary of Shakespeare, of whom we 
know just as little. 

Cervantes certainly followed the cardinal rule 
of successful writing: ‘‘Write what you know about.” 
Who knew better than he that the Golden Ages were 
never more than gold-filled? And he was cognizant 
of the fact that the human mind can too easily don 
blinkers to shut out all that it does not want to see. 
When he sat down in his cell to write Don Quixote he 
was a defeated old man; a mutilated, tortured soldier, 
a poor figure of a gallant lover fed up with a world 
of chivalric rubbish, a ragged old poet who could not 
get his plays produced and lived by copying other men’s 
manuscripts. 


Leaving the swiftly clipped sentences of Bruno Frank, 
next on the program is Autobiography, by J. C. Powys 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.00), loaded with its generously 
expanded, melodious phrases. Mr. Powys indulges 
himself in long books (as you are well aware if you 
have read Wolf Solent or Weymouth Sands). The 
Autobiography is 595 pages of solid reading. In spite 
of Dr. Johnson, who has said “none but a fool ever 
reads a book through,” Sir, I must confess that 
I have read every word of Autobiography and with 
a sense of satisfaction smacked my lips at the end. 

It is a hard book to describe, more philosophy than 
a biography; but it is the true stuff, loaded with spiritual 
dynamite. “It may hurt some and surprise others,” 
says the author in a letter to his publishers, “But I 
cannot think that it will appear dull to any.” Powys, 
who miraculously remembers the minutest details from 
his third to his sixtieth years, has eliminated the dull 
parts. ‘What's the use,” he asks, “of these clever, 
sophisticated memoirs of tedious dignitaries who never 
once let you see the shivering, jerking, scratching, 
groaning, God-alone-sees-me nerve of their central 
libido?” 

“Loony John” — who considers himself “all the while 
never wholly sane,” a “zany. - @ punchinello, a 
Proteus, an extremely funny old woman rolled all into 
one” —is a strange, fairytale Welshman who cannot 
suffer a bawdy story; yet he cannot think of wiping 
his mouth with a napkin, something he always does 
with the back of his hand. He is the man who used 
to obtain a tremendous and thrilling ecstasy in con- 
templation of feminine limbs; who believes, or did, that 
any kind of lust is permissible if no one is hurt by it 





While not a record of personalities, there are remini- 
scences of Thomas Hardy, Edna Millay, Theodore 
Dreiser, Edgar Lee Masters, Padraic Colum and Ford 
Madox Ford. Some of the finest chapters deal with 
Powys’s lecture experiences when between the ages of 
forty and forty-five (in forty out of forty-eight states). 
he was tearing his soul to pieces for American audi- 
ences. 

John Cowper (pronounced Cooper) Powys (pronounced 
Poise) is a member of that extraordinarily brilliant 
Dorset family, one of several brothers, which includes 
T. F. and Llewelyn and A. P. Powys, and a sister who 
is a poetess. With true brotherly insight, Lleweln has 
said: ‘Both Theodore and I have originality; John 
Cowper has genius.” America has a fascination for 
both Llewelyn and John Cowper. The author of 
Autobiography now resides in upper New York State, 
in the “hills.” 


Handbooks at hand: Similes and Their Use by Gran- 
ville Kleiser (Grosset & Dunlap, $1.00) is loaded with 
the stuff for polishing your output. 

Shakespeare's schoolboy “creeping like a snail unwill- 
ingly to school” projects a graphic picture on the mind. 
When Dickens says that he read a book with the 
“greedy avidity of a schoolboy devouring plum cake,” 
we know where we are. Kleiser once counted over 
sixty similes in the first six chapters of one of the 
earlier works of Conrad. Not that they were not good 
ones; the number of them satiated the intellectual 
palate — “over-richness of foliation.” Indeed, he in- 
sists that Conrad's similes are extraordinarily good, 
as for example this one from Lord Jim: "The young moon 
recurved and shining low in the west, as a slender 
shaving thrown up from a bar of gold. . .” These and 
hundreds of shining examples from representative 
authors are included here. One dollar is all you need to 
purchase the book —a reduced price made possible by 
the use of the same plates as the original edition, 
and the acceptance of the author of a reduced royalty. 


Synonyms — antonyms — relatives! Hartramp’s Voe- 
abularies (Grosset & Dunlap, $1.00) is so constructed 
to give you the means to acquire gusto and precision; 
it suggest better words for great, wonderful, grand, 
cute. 

Suppose you wish to call a person a fool but you 
require a word that is more definite, or more contemp- 
tuous, or less blunt. Turning to the index to the F 
section, we find the reference: ‘Fool, idiot, 10 B.” Then 
turning to 10 B, page 228, we see the heading 
“Stupidity, Idiocy," and find the word needed in the 
list under “persons” — which reads “ape, dupe, crank, 
bumpkin, imbecile, ignoramus,”” and so on — thirty-five 
endearing terms. 

Imagine yourself chief perpetrator in a four-car 
mixup, three of the four automobiles operated re- 
spectively by General Hugh S. Johnson, Huey Long, and 
Father Coughlin. When the various gentlemen get 
down from their running boards to admonish you, 
as they only can, a working knowledge of Hartramp’s 
Vocabularies would be a positive asset. 


— SARGENT COLLIER 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section con- 
cerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the 
editors, who are responsible for the 
statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a 
manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. 

If you wish like information regarding 
the requirements of any magazine query 
THE Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Each month we publish new 
manuscript markets, such as: 


HoME-FURNISHING SPORTING AND OUTDOOR 
SHorT FICTION TRADE JOURNALS 
WESTERNS NOVELETTES 
ARTICLES DRAMA 


DRAMA 
PLAY PUBLISHERS 


D. Appleton and Co.—35 W. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Full-length plays which have at- 
tained successful professional production. Not 
planning to issue one-act plays in separate for- 
mat except in the case of an exceptional one 
that has been successfully produced by an 
amateur group. Needs in this respect are very 
limited. At present they are issuing anthologies 
of plays edited by authorities in that field 
after consultation with the editoral board. 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co.—Syracuse, New 
York. This company is interested in full 
evening plays, catchy recitations, contest pieces, 
and stunts. Pays cash upon acceptance. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co.—59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Desires plays of one 
or three acts; one set, and balanced cast. Pays 
on acceptance. 


Eldridge Entertainment House — Franklin, 
Ohio. Plays and entertainments of all kinds 
except fairy stories or fantasies. 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation—14 E. 
38th St., New York, N. Y. Publishes plays, 
sketches, monologues, minstrel shows, enter- 
tainments, etc. Does not want any material that 
is in any way questionable, salacious, or sexy. 
All material must be suitable for simple presen- 
tation by amateurs. Not interested in literary 
or historical plays. At the present time this 
company has much material on hand and is 
not in the market for anything new “unless it 
is of the most exceptional quality.” Payment 
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is “invariably made upon the signing of the 
bill of sale, but the average rate varies so much 
with the material offered that no set figure can 
be given.” 


Samuel French, Inc.—25 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. “Although our list is pretty full 
and there seems little chance of adding new 
items, there is always room for good clean 
comedies that would appeal to high school and 
church audiences. Mixed cast and one set are 
preferred. There is no set price in payment; 
everything depends upon the script.” A read- 
ing fee is charged for all unsolicited plays 
(short manuscripts, up to 30 pages, $2 each; 
longer ones, $4 each). This fee is in addition 
to the postage or express, and must be re- 
mitted at the same time the manuscript is sent 
— must be check or money order. “Payment of 
this fee in no way obligates us to send a writ- 
ten criticism or to state any reason for re- 
fusal in case manuscripts are not accepted.” 
If, however, the og is taken by the firm, the 
reading fee will be refunded. All manuscripts 
are read, as a rule, within four weeks of receipt. 


The Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. — 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. Humorous and 
dramatic readings, preferably from ten to 
twelve minutes in length (reading aloud). One- 
act plays, either humorous or dramatic; should 
be twenty to forty-five minutes in length. All 
material must be clean, wholesome humor or 
drama, suitable for church, high school, or col- 
lege; therefore, cannot use anything very soph- 
isticated. 


Frederick B. Ingram Productions, Inc.— 
Gansert Building, Rock Island, Illinois. Robert 
A. Burns, Editor. “We are constantly in the 
market for new and original manuscripts of full 
length and one-act plays ready for publication. 
At present in need of good full-length plays and 
are particularly anxious for mystery plays 
suited to high school. We bear all costs of 
publication and pay the author a percentage of 
all royalties received.” 


Longmans, Green and Co. (Play Department) 
— 144 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. “Desires 
comedies and dramas of good quality; not writ- 
ten down to the amateur market. One-act and 
three-act plays; one set preferred. Taboos: sex, 
drinking on the stage, and drunk scenes, curs- 
ing. Each play is considered individually as 
to payment.” 


Northeastern Press— 2600 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. Publishes one-act plays, 
mysteries, farce-comedies. Material must be 
suitable for high school and college production: 
one setting and a well-balanced cast (parts 
evenly divided—may be more women than 
men), good characterization. Plots should be 
fast-moving with climactic effects, building to- 
ward snappy curtains. Taboos: risque or off- 
color dialogue or situations. Pays a flat fee on 
contract basis. 


Penn Publishing Co. — 925 Filbert St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Uses comedies, farces, melo- 
dramas, or straight plays: one-act or three-act, 
from fifteen minutes to two and one-half hours 
in length. Taboos: tragedies, pageants, and 
musical plays. Pays cash on acceptance. 
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PLAY PRODUCERS 


Gustav Blum —11 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Good plays for pooner Sreeeten: 
only those of highest calibre will be considered. 
Not in the market for mystery plays or farces. 
Pays according to “basic minimum agreement 
of Dramatists’ Guild.” Unless postage is en- 
— manuscripts will be returned by express 
co > 


Cosmopolitan Players — Hotel Warwick, 17th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. Ben Wolf, 
Director. Three-act plays never before pro- 
duced. The Players are “trying out a new plan 
of producing only brand-new scripts by young 
dramatists who are unable to get a hearing on 
Broadway. Philadelphia newspaper critics at- 
tend all openings. . . No royalties; but a first 
class production given before a select; and dis- 
criminating audience.” 


Max Kinney — 1608 Brookside Ave., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. “New playwrights given the recogni- 
tion of a production, if work is worthy. Com- 
edies, dramas, or comedy-dramas, on everyday 
problems of modern young people, offering a 
sane solution. Accepted = tested in public 
performances, then leased on small royalty to 
amateurs, schools, and community theaters. 
Payment by royalty. Scene scenario, property 
list, stage diagrams, description of characters, 
and all information is desired in advance of 
sending the complete manuscript. Detailed 
statement and advice for five cents in coin or 
stamps.” 


Robert McLaughlin— Players’ Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Any good play — dramatic or musi- 
cal. Has no taboos. Pays usual rates. 


Montana Masquers— State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont. Barnard Hewitt, Director. Un- 
produced one-act and long plays. Annual one- 
act play contest, closes March 1. Winning 
plays produced within year. Royalty paid, $10 
first performance, $5 each succeeding perform- 
ance. Mr. Hewitt says, “I stage the one-act con- 
test chiefly in the hope of getting in touch 
with new playwrights, and thereby some day 
finding a new long oe production here.” 
Manuscripts will not returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 


Brock Pemberton— 244 W. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Desires full-length plays, modern in 
oo “If the subject is old, the treatment must 

new.” 


Theater Guild — Guild Theater, 245 W. 52nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Interested in both serious 
plays and comedies, provided they are based 
on a worth-while idea and well written. No 
subjects, provided they are treated seriously, 
are taboo nor are there any restrictions as 
to length or method of presentation. — 
that is vital, sound, and well written. Terms 
of payment are variable with the play. 


Dwight Deere Wiman — 137 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Full-length dramatic plays for 
Broadway production. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Anniston Little Theater — Anniston, Alabama. 
Fred Morrow, Director, 1330 Noble St. Full- 
length dramas—three acts. “Would be inter- 
ested in experimental production of plays ‘in- 
digenous’ to this section of the United States 
or native Southern writers — might try out a 
manuscript previous to your publication of it 
or previous to your release for sale.” Regular 
rates of $10 to $50 per performance. 


The Beechwood Players — Scarborough, New 
York. John F. Gowen, President. New long 
plays by American authors, preferably those 
with story value, but interested in any outstand- 
ing script that has possibilities of commercial 
production. No payment is made for plays, but 
productions are seen by Broadway managers 
and agents, which gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for possible sale. In its sixteenth sea- 
son doing new plays, and has had a high per- 
centage of sales. Each year six plays have been 
selected from those submitted for the season’s 
production, but “probably will not do six plays 
this year — perhaps two.” 


Berkeley Playmakers—1533 Posen Ave., 
Berkeley, California. Mrs. Bertha Lester, Sec- 
retary. One-act plays—any type, but parti- 
cularly interested in the American folk or re- 
gional drama. “We do not pay royalties but 
produce original one-act plays, many of which 
are then sold to publishers by the authors. 
After we have produced a play, all rights be- 
long to the author. The only condition for 
production, aside from quality, is that the 
author must certify that the bp has never 
been produced before.” Annual national play- 
writing contest, closes September i of each 
year. Cash prizes. 


Paul Gilmore Cherry Lane Theater — 38 Com- 
merce St., New York, N. Y. This theater tries 
out plays for Broadway, and is always looking 
for good plays of any kind. The director is 
particularly looking for a play with two star 
parts for his daughter and himself. 


Hightstown Players, and Peddie School 
Dramatic Club — Hightstown, New Jersey. One 
to three- act plays. Desires well-written com- 
edies. Do not care for farces or slap-stick 
comedies. Prefer plays with one setting. For 
the Peddie School Dramatic Club they use only 
plays that are largely male casts. 


_ Pasadena Community Playhouse (Play Selec- 
tion Department) — 3 South El Molino Ave., 
Pasadena, California. Gilmore Brown, Produc- 
ing Director; but all plays and correspondence 
should be addressed to Robert Chapin, Head, 
Play Office. Full-length plays suitable for a 
full evening’s entertainment. No subjects bar- 
red — heavily scored ew sar er and propa- 
ganda not wanted. istorical plays, if easily 
staged and costumed, are acceptable. Have a 
limited use for one-act plays, but will read and 
consider any well-written short plays. “No 
payment of royalty for original plays, but no 
charge made for producing, other than registra- 
tion fee, which covers reading also, of one 
dollar per manuscript. Three-act plays and 
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longer at the same rate. We are primarily 
interested in new agen ae who have some- 
thing to say, and who are learning to utilize the 
medium of the modern stage. Of paramount 
importance is the simplicity of staging.” 


York Little Theater— York, Penna. Carl 
Glick, Director. “Among the five ns 
we plan to give at least one original play, 
and are interested in reading scripts suitable 
for production in Little Theaters.” 


RADIO 


National Broadcasting Co.— New York, N. Y. 
Burke Boyce, Continuity Editor. Single-epi- 
sode radio plays of one half-hour in length 
the best market at present. Dramatic form 
essential in all scripts. Insists on originality, 
intelligence, and substance. Payment made only 
on actual air presentation of manuscript; rate 
depends on individual script; for first scripts, 
about $50. 


WCSH — Congress Square Hotel, Portland, 
Maine. Albert W. Smith, Program Director. 
Desires plays that take fifteen minutes or thirty 
minutes for presentation. 


WFLA— Florida West-Coast Broadcasting 
Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Clearwater, 
Fla. The Clearwater Little Theater is inter- 
ested in material to use on radio progams: 
fifteen and thirty minutes’ acting time. Mys- 
tery and classic serials preferred. Payment is 
arranged between the author and the Little 
Theater. Submit scripts to Ivan Green, Clear- 
water, Fla. 


WLS — Chicago, Ill. George C. B , Pro- 
gram Director, reports “no manuscripts being 
solicited.” 


The Yankee Network—21 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, Mass. “At the present time we are 
not interested in scripts. 
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A MISCELLANY OF MARKET ITEMS 


Agenda, a new bi-weekly letter of the Adult 
Educational Council of Greater Boston, has use 
for short articles of an editorial or informative 
nature; length, up to 500 words. The purpose 
of this publication is to serve as a clearing- 
house for ideas on education, especially adult 
education. Its readers include both educators 
and laymen, of not only Greater Boston but 
all sections of the country. At the present 
time, it does not pay for material. James H. 
Newton is editor and business manager, and 
the offices are located at 678 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Asia announces its new address: 40 East 49th 
St.. New York City. 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New 
York City, reports that due to market condi- 
tions, it is not contemplating new features at 
present, 
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Business Feature Service, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill., uses strictly merchandising 
articles, and wants additional correspondents 
in the East and South—those who have had 
reportorial experience on city newspapers and 
advertisi or trade paper experience. The 
editor is R. G. King. is is not a magazine; 
but sells to magazines. 


The Canadian Countryman reports that it 
very rarely buy articles from the United States, 
but in the past has often bought short stories. 
Payment for story material is made after pub- 
lication. Daniel McKee is the editor, and the 
— is .204 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 

anada. 


The Celtic Forum is a new Canadian quart- 
erly published under the auspices of the Celtic 
Historical Society of Toronto. It is Liberal — 
“Nationalist in politics, non-sectarian: and aims 
to promote greater direct trade relations be- 
tween Scotland, Ireland, and Canada; to broaden 
the basis of Liberal thinking with view to 
forming a more democratic wing of the New 
Liberalism; and to stimulate Canadian interest 
in Celtic history and culture.” The leading 
features will be history, literature, economics, 
and Celtic, Oriental, and international affairs. 
Address: 71 Welland Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


The Cycle, a new quarterly verse magazine, 
uses short poems of not more than 20 lines in 
length; shorter preferred. No payment, but in 
each issue prizes are offered for the best poem 
by a high school student and the best poem 
by a college student. Two pages are given to 
students’ work. Lily Lawrence Bow is the 
editor of this little magazine, and the address 
is Homestead, Florida. 


The Economic Forum, 51 Pine St., New York 
City, prints articles on current economic, oo 
tical and social problems; length, about 3,500 
to 4,000 words—‘“hospitable, however, to 
longer papers.” Payment on publication; rates 
indefinite. “From general literary writers, 
papers presenting sociological and economic 
conditions in the district best known to the 
writers are suggested. If possible, photographs 
should wT _ such papers.” e editors 
are Frank A. Vanderlip and Joseph Mead. 


The Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Indiana, 
publishes religious or character building fic- 
tion and non-fiction; length, 25,000 to 40,000 
words. Uses mainly material for adults and 
young oo some juvenile. Payment on 
royalty basis. 


The Great Lakes Sportsman, formerly of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, has been discontinued for 
some time. 


Hilltop, a quarterly of High Springs, Florida, 
uses short stories of not more than 3,000 words 
and book material of 10,000 to 30,000 words. 
It also prints special articles, personality 
sketches of famous authors, artists and com- 
posers (1,500 to 3,000 words), and verses of 
not more than 24 lines. In addition, it reports: 
“We are also manufacturers and supply on 
‘spot’ last-minute needs of other editors whose 
publications we print at our plant.” Payment 
oe, , publication, Sophie Jean Irving is the 

or, 
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Hinterland, 119 Sixth St., S. E., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is a newcomer to the magazine world. 
It uses verses, stories, articles, and block cuts, 
having to do with the hinderland. Dale D. 
Kramer, Editor. 


Inspiration, of St. Louis, Mo., a little magazine 
formerly listed in our verse markets, has been 
discontinued. 


Will Judy Press Syndicate, 3323 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, reports that its 1935 
schedule is filled, and it is not at present in the 
market for material. 


The Mechanical Package Magazine, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., has been discontinued. 

Mystery Novels, Star Novels, and Three Love 
Novels, all of Garden City, New York, have been 
discontinued. 


The North American Review, 597 Madison 
Ave., New York City, is now a quarterly. John 
Pell and Richard D. Skinner are the editors. 
At present they are buying no unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 


The Parchment, 1406 Custer St., Laramie, 
Wyoming, uses fiction of not over 5,000 words; 
also short essays and sketches. No payment. 
Short story and poetry contests are held in 
alternate years. This market is open only to 
undergraduates, but to any undergraduate, 
whether a member of the Quill Club or not. 
If unknown to the editor, it is well to enclose 
a statement from the college registrar that the 
writer is an undergraduate student. Clara F. 
McIntyre, Editor. 


Rexall Magazine, published by the United 
Drug Company, 43 Leon St., Boston, Mass., re- 
ports that it is at present overstocked on all 
material. This magazine is not sold but is 
distributed by many, but not all, Rexall Drug 
Stores. 


The Saint Charles is a new quarterly having 
to do with the history and genealogy of the 
ancestors and descendants of Jewish families 
who settled in America prior to 1789. The 
editor is Walter M. Kraus, and the address is 
67 W. 44th St., New York City. 


Smith & Smith, who are bringing out two 
new publications, report on them as follows:— 


The American Villager is a bi-weekly tabloid, 
combining both newspaper and magazine fea- 
tures. Original short features in series for 
children’s and women’s pages are needed. 
Sketches and photos to illustrate them are 
always good but not necessary for considera- 
tion. Short stories, articles and novels are 
used. . . It is always advisable for the would- 
be contributor to study the specific needs as 
to type and length of feature before sending 
in material. Pays usual rates on acceptance. 


Smith’s Magazine is a national monthly of 
national scope. Articles are not usually longer 
than 2,500 words, and deal with world prob- 
lems and also of such topics as are of timely 
interest to the home. Short stories of a wide 
range are acceptable, from 1,000 to 7,500 words 
in length. Short stories in series, dealing with 
the same characters, are sought. All material 


must be fresh and up-to-the-minute. Nothing 
that has been published before will be con- 
sidered. .. Buys only first rights. An occasional 
original cartoon will be selected. Pays usual 
rates on acceptance. 


Address all requests and manuscripts to the 
Editorial Office, Manhattan Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Spare-Time Dollars was lately announced as 
a forthcoming new magazine which would con- 
tain material dealing with practical plans of 
making money in spare time, either mail order 
or local plans. Payment will depend upon the 
value of the article. The publishers are the 
Allen Glore Publishing Company, Artcraft Bldg., 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 


The Technocrat, a monthly of Pismo Beach, 
California, secures most of its material from its 
own regular staff, but can use an occasional 
article from the outside giving a new inter- 
esting slant on Technocracy. The market does 
not offer remuneration at the present time. 


This Week, a new publication issued with 
21 newspapers, uses the following: Short stories 
of romance, mystery and adventure, not over 
3,500 words; good stories of 1,500 words or 
less are particularly needed. Fiction serials 
of not more than 30,000 words, capable of being 
divided into installments of 3,500 words each. 
Plots should contain a conspicuous element of 
suspense, should move swiftly, and should pre- 
ferably be modern in setting. Short articles 
of 1,000 to 1,800 words on recent developments 
in popular science; travel adventure; and 
glamorous personalities of men and women in 
the news, important enough to be of national 
interest. Good pictures with which to illustrate 
articles are an important consideration in their 
acceptance. Fillers consisting of humorous 
drawings, or appealing, story-telling animal 
pictures. Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor. 
Address: 230 W. 41st St., New York City. 


Western Fiction, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
City, is in the market for novelettes of 20,000 
words in length. Stories should have an ele- 
ment of romance. No verse. Pays 1c and up, 
on acceptance. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, University, 
Virginia, will celebrate its tenth anniversary 
in April, and the issue will be devoted exclu- 
sively to contributions from Southern writers. 


The Waldorf-Astoria Magazine, 40 E. 34th St., 
New York City, is interested in light fiction; 
length up to 2,000 words, preferably shorter. 
Also articles on old and new New York — per- 
sonalities, places, etc.—and timely subjects 
of a general nature. Some light verse. Payment 
after publication, rate up to 1%c a word. The 
magazine is not on sale and is available only 
to guests of the hotel. Letitia Chaffee, Editor. 


_ Young America, New York City, is a new pub- 
lication edited by Stuart Sheftel. 


_ Youth, formerly listed as a juvenile publica- 
tion, has been renamed Progress, and is no 
longer a magazine exclusively for children. 
Address: 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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GENERAL PRIZE OFFERS 
NEW OFFERS AND AWARDS 


Controversy, 57 Post St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, is conducting a New Writers’ Fiction 
Contest, and offering prizes of $50 and $25 for 
best short stories. hee 

The contest extends through six issues of the 
magazine beginning with the issue of March 
1 and continuing through May 15. The six 
best stories received over this period will be 
printed in the six consecutive issues. At the 
close of the contest the six stories will be 
judged and the best one awarded a prize of 
$50; the next best, a prize of $25. ; 

Only writers who have had no work of fic- 
tion published are eligible. Any form of fic- 
tion is acceptable, but manuscripts should not 
exceed 2,000 words in length. The author’s 
name on a separate sheet of paper must ac- 
company his entry. Stories considered for any 
issue will be those in the hands of the editors 
at least two weeks prior to date of that issue. 
Prize-winning stories will be announced in the 
June 1 number of the magazine. 


Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, New York, 
and the English publishers, Hamish Hamilton, 
Ltd., are jointly sponsoring an international 
contest for the best book which has aviation as 
its theme. The work may be fiction, personal 
experience, biography, history, or any other lit- 
erary form so long as the subject is flying; 
length between 70,000 and 100,000 words. The 
winning book will receive on publication the 
sum of £500 ($2,500) in advance royalties. 
Should the judges decide that no manuscript 
reaches a high enough standard, the publishers 
reserve the right to make no award. 

Manuscripts must be submitted to Doubleday, 
Doran or Messrs. Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., on or 
before December 31, 1935. 


The Instructor is again conducting two Travel 
Contests and offering a total of $1,000 in sev- 
eral cash prizes. he “Descriptive” Contest 
includes manuscripts relating to travel between 
October 16, 1934, and October 15, 1935 — the 
date when both contests close. The “Better 
Teacher” Contest includes manuscripts show- 
ing the personal and professional benefits ob- 
tained from travel over a period of years. 

The contests are open to teachers and ad- 
ministrators in schools ranging from the Kind- 
ergarten to the Ninth Grade inclusive; to in- 
structors who are preparing student-teachers 
for service in any of these grades; and to 
students in teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
and college departments of education, who 
intend to teach the grades. (Does not include 
students in high school _teacher-training 
classes.) The winner of a first prize in any 
previous Travel Contest conducted by this 
magazine is not eligible to compete. 

Manuscripts are to be in the form of letters, 
and must be concerned with travel by rail, bus, 
steamship or motorship, or air transport; inci- 
dental travel by private automobile may be 
included. 

Detailed information, needed by every pros- 
pective contestant, can be obtained by writing 
to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. 


Grenville Kleiser, the author, offers a prize of 
$25 for the best essay of about 350 words on 
any subject of practical value. Manuscripts 
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must be original and must be typewritten. The 
contest is open to anyone, and a contestant may 
submit several essays if he so desires. No 
manuscripts will be returned. Contest closes 
July 1, 1935. Winner’s name will appear in 
the American Author, Upland, Indiana, for 
August 1935. Mail entries to Grenville Kleiser, 
ie Contest), 1 West 72nd St., New York 
ity. 


Real America is offering ten cents a word for 
letters on any topic that writers may care to 
discuss. Suggested topics: “What I Think of 
the New Deal,” “What I Would Do If I Were 
President,” “How the Depression Has Affected 
Me.” These topics are merely suggestions; 
writers may choose any subject they like and 
write on anything that interests them. No 
letter should exceed 200 words. All winning 
letters will be published in the “Voice of 
America” department of the magazine. Every 
entry should be accompanied by a certificate 
found in the April issue of the magazine or a 
facsimile thereof. Address all correspondence 
to Edwin Baird, Editor, Real America, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., New York City, 
have announced a prize contest for the general 
reading public in connection with its recently 

ublished novel, “The White Gate,” by Warwick 

eeping. Ten prizes, amounting to $100 in 
cash and books will be awarded for the best 
answers to any of the following questions: (1) 
How could Constance Brent, heronie of “The 
White Gate,” have overcome her feeling of in- 
feriority by her own efforts, without the help 
of the man who loved her? (2) How have you, 
or any of your friends, succeeded in overcom- 
ing inferiority complex? (3) What is the most 
disastrous result of self-consciousness. that you 
know of? Contestants may choose whichever 
one of the questions appeals to them most, and 
may use real or fictitious names. Answers are 
not to exceed 500 words and must be mailed 
on or before April 15th. Further details may 
ane from the publishers at 4 West 16th 

reet. 


The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York City, is offering. a prize of $50 for the 
best title submitted for one of its summer 
books. Persons regularly connected with the 
book trade (not publishers or reviewers) are 
eligible. The publishers state that the book is 
exciting and deeply moving, but admit that the 
problem of selecting a title has them baffled. 
It will be published on May 24th. Judges will 
be Alexander Woollcott, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Richard F. Fuller, a representative of 
the publishers, and Humphrey Cobb, the author. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


An All Nations Prize Novel Competition, car- 
rying an award of approximately $20,000, is 
scheduled to open on April 30, 1935, and con- 
tinue over a preiod of twelve months. Ameri- 
can sponsors: Farrar & Rinehart of New York, 
Warner Brothers — First National Pictures, the 
Literary Guild, Eric S. Pinker and. Adrienne 
Morrison (literary agents). 

Other countries included in the competition 
are Great Britain, France, Spain, Hungary, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Germany. 
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An international board will select the all- 
nations winner. 

The American Historical Association offers 
the “George Louis Beer Prize” of $250 for the 
best work on any phase of European inter- 
national history since 1895, and the “John H. 
Dunning Prize” of $200 for a monograph on any 
subject relating to American history. Contests 
close June 1. Address: Assistant Secretary, 
40 B. St., S. W., Washington, D. C. See February 
WRITER. 


The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Prize of $100 for the best 
business letter submitted during the “next 
twelve months” (announcement in November, 
1934, issue). See February WRITER. 


The Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, announces a Short Story Con- 
test for college students. First prize, a port- 
able typewriter and publication of the prize- 
winning story in the June, 1935, number; second 
prize, $25; third prize, $10. In addition to the 
prizes, there will be ten awards for stories 
receiving honorable mention. Length should be 
not more than 3,000 words. Contest closes 
April 15, 1935. 


O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, 
Doran Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, 
$200, and 9100 offered annually for best short 
stories by American authors published in 
American periodicals. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers two Literary Fellowships for 
1935. Each award will be $1,000, in addition 
to royalties. All applications must be received 
by May 1, 1935. See February WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, in its Eighth Annual Con- 
test, offers a prize of $25 for the best short 
essay on “Mark Twain’s Centenary: 1835-1935.” 
Contest closes July 1, 1935. See December, 1934, 
WRITER. 


International Mystery Story Contest — 
Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, 
in company with John Long Ltd., of London, 
offer a prize of £200 for the best mystery or 
detective novel submitted before July 1st, 1935. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to John 
Long— Doubleday Prize Novel Competition, 
John Long, Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. 
London. See January WRITER. 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
Mystery Magazine of New York, George G. 
Harrap, Ltd., of London, and The London Daily 
Mail, are jointly offering a prize of $7,500 for 
a mystery novel. Details may be found in the 
January issue of Mystery Magazine, or address 
the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Literary America, Galleon Press, Inc., has an- 
nounced a $1,000 Contest for poets and short 
story writers —a total of one hundred prizes. 
The competition is open only to those who take 


a six months’ or a year’s subscription to the 
magazine. Closes July 1, 1935. Address: 175 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 
for the most interesting unpublished American 
work (not fiction) submitted to them before 
October 1, 1935. See November, 1934, WRITER. 

The Los Angeles County Drama Association is 
conducting a National One-Act Playwriting 
Contest. A prize of $50 for the best play re- 
ceived. Registration fee of @1 for each play 
submitted. Contest closes May 1, 1935. Address 
the Executive Secretary, 615 South Normandie, 
Room 214, Los Angeles, California. See Febru- 
ary WRITER. 


Our Dumb Animals, in connection with the 
approaching “Be Kind to Animals” celebration, 
offers three cash prizes for the best manuscript 
on “The Most Remarkable Story of Animal 
Intelligence.” The prizes are First, $10; Second, 
$5; Third, $3. Length, not more than 250 
words. Contest closes April 30, 1935. Address 
all entries to Contest Editor, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. See 
February WRITER. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Mead & Company 
are conducting their fourth First Novel Com- 
petition. The prize is $10,000, plus royalties. 
Contest closes October 15, 1935. Address: Pic- 
torial Review First Novel Competition, 22 West 
39th St., New York, N. Y. See February 
WRITER. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y. offers a prize of $1,000 
—the “John Anisfield Award” —for a sound 
and significant book on the subject of racial 
relations in the contemporary world. The first 
award will be for a book published between 
August 1, 1934, and August 1, 1935. See Dec- 
ember, 1934, WRITER. 


Story, 20 East 57th St., New York City, offers 
a first prize of $100 and a second prize of $50 
in its second annual “College Short Story Con- 
test,” open to all registered students of colleges 
and universities in the United States. 

All stories must be mailed on or before April 
15, 1935. See January WRITER. 


True Story Magazine is offering 47 cash 
prizes, totaling $25,000, for true stories. Con- 
test closes May 31, 1935. For details, address 
True Story Manuscript Contest, Dept. 20C, 1926 
Broadway, New York City. 


_Yale Series of Younger Poets — Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Ameri- 
can poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Poems must be 
original; translations are not acceptable. The 
format of the Series calls for a volume of from 
48 to 64 pages, with a maximum of forty lines 
to a page. The competition is open from April 
1 to Mayl. Manuscript and correspondence 
should be addressed to the Editor. 
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EDITORS CAN’T BE DUTCH UNCLES 


Collier’s Weekly receives three hundred manuscripts a day; Story 
has more than that; Harper’s Magazine, so Mr. Hartman, the editor, tells 
us, gets something like fifty thousand manuscripts a year. Consider the 
expense involved in reading these freshets of typewritten sheets. Editors 
have n’t enough hours in the working day, nor the financial means to 
hold your hand and lead you to literary proficiency. If your paper is 
not suitable to their needs you get a rejection slip, perhaps a letter. 


Your best friend won’t tell you; he’s too fond of you. His appraisal 
is likely to be clouded by his regard for you as a person, not as a writer. 
Immediate families are not the best critics; one’s brothers and sisters 
too frequently underestimate the abilities of their kin. 


Better Business Bureaus will enlighten you as to the large number 
of so-called “criticism agents” who are extremely interested in your 
career just as long as you pay their fees. When our service was estab- 
lished a year ago it promised to speak straight from the shoulder in the 
manner of a true “Dutch Uncle.” “Friends” as Channing has said”, 
“Should be chosen not to flatter.” 


The readers for the Dutch Uncle are regular readers for national 
magazines and publishing houses. You pay them for an unbiased judge- 
ment, a full report containing suggestions for strengthing your output: 
books, essays, plays, stories and articles whether they are slanted for 
the western or pulp field or towards magazines of Scribners or Forum 
tendencies; in short each field of literary composition will be treated by 
an individual reader thoroughly experienced in his or her division of 
criticism. If you have already attained full development this service 
will suggest markets which may be interested in buying your material. 


Minimum Charge $3.00 (up to 3,000 words, prose; or 200 lines, verse.) 


Write for complete details 


THE DUTCH UNCLE 


A Manuscript Criticism Service 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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SAPPHO 
CERVANTES 
AWARDS 


(Contest originally announced in 
January, 1935 Writer) 


First Prize $25 won by 
Carolyn Draper Gilpatric Winchester, Massachusetts 


3 Years Writer Subscription 
W. E. Cortissoz Gardena, California 


2 Years Writer Subscription 
Lucy Parsons Stoddard Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Ezra Everett Berkeley, California 
Lois Kingsley Pelton New Orleans, La. 


One Year Writer Subscription 
Hy Dee Small 
Erie S. Frisbey 
Mrs. Lansing Beach 
Grace R. Osborne 
Ruth Drury 
Mrs. John H. Barry 


Kansas City, Mo. 

La Grange, Indiana 
Pasadena, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Salem, Virginia 
Arlington, N. J. 


Six Months Subscription 
Miss Lula Johnson 
M. H. Robertson 
L. Louise Smith 
M. E. Gross 
Margaret Tinsley 
Ingram Crockett 
C. W. Mudd 
Ramona G. Cook 
Georgia McNamara 


Lubbock, Texas 

Tipton, Indiana 

Crichton, Mobile, Alabama 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mansfield, Ohio 

New York, N. Y. 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
New York City 


Honorable Mention 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Berea, Kentucky 


Fritzi Struckmeyer 
Mrs. Ada S. Sherwood 


L. R. Fletcher Nashua, N. H. 
Edna Dexter Hollywood, California 
Fred W. Hinrichs, 3rd Pasadena, California 
Fred B. Mann Danville, Illinois 
Mrs. Sammy Lee Cox Nebo, Kentucky 
Ruth E. Follmer Newtown, Pa. 
M. Fehrmann Cape Cottage, Maine 
F. A. McCaskie East Orange, N. J. 
S. R. Parks Fall River, Mass. 
Cecil B. Young New Augusta, Miss. 
E. L. Huyck Santa Monica, California 


Judges were The Writer Editorial Board; and Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, author and poet. Mr. Hoffman's “Mud Time” 
appears in the April, ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

a 





THE WINNER: 


SAPPHO VISITS CERVANTES 





There are all sorts of partings, and all kinds of greetings, 
And countless evasions and millions of meetings, 

But the strangest of all, I would venture to tell, 

Took place in a desolate underground cell, 

Where Cervantes, —a gallant and scholarly gent 

Of high-born and blameless Castillian descent, 
Received one dark night the most rapturous vision 
That ever invaded a gloomy old prison. 


His cell was illumined with mystical light, 

And a ravishing creature appeared to his sight, 
Attired in a quince-colored garment most charming, 
Exuding a perfume extremely disarming, — 

A woman as vibrant as Aimee McPherson, — 

The Lesbian Nightingale — Sappho — in person! 


Cervantes just blinked, with his blood in a foment, 
For years he'd been longing for just such a moment, 
But now, when it came, he was dumb as an oyster, 
And almost as shy as a nun in a cloister. 


But Sappho just smiled in a nonchalant way, 

And since women like her always know what to say, 
She graciously uttered in voice sweet and clear, 
“T've been terribly anxious to meet you, my dear. 

I've heard so much praise of your charming Filena 
That I made up my mind not to rest ‘till I'd seen her.” 


“But she’s not a real person!’ Cervantes then stated, 
“But only a figment by fancy created. 

And what's more,” he continued, “no woman in fiction 
Could ever compete with so rare a depiction 

Of feminine grace — and such ravishing figger!” 
Which proved our Cervantes not slow on the trigger! 


“But tell me, my friend,” Sappho gently inquired, 

“Just why they'd imprison a man so inspired.” 

So he started to tell the preposterous reason 

For their caging his skill at the height of its season. 

And encouraged by Sappho’s concern, which seemed 
vital, 

He gave an exceedingly lengthly recital. 


He told of attempts to secure recognition, 

All balked by some bafflingly strange opposition, 
‘Till his poem “Filena” she’d happen to mention, 
Succeeded in drawing the august attention 

Of the great Acquaviva of princely degree, 
Whom he joined on an ecclesiastical spree. 


But soon he discovered that life with the clergy 

Was apt to become rather pallid and dirgy, 

An although they implored him to stay with their forces, 

He preferred to indulge in quite opposite courses, 

So none of their arguments proved of the least good, 

For what red-headed man wants to enter the priest-hood? 
- 
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Then, being a man, and quite anxious to charm her, 

He proceeded to tell of his ventures in armor. 

He described every battle in vigorous manner — 

How he fought ‘gainst the Turks ‘neath Don John’s 
Christian banner, 

And — considering Sappho quite his to command, 

He pictured the struggle which cost his left hand. 


Then, Cervantes continued, instead of returning 

To friends who, for sight of their hero were yearning, 
He was captured mid-way by piratical host 

And imprisoned five years on the Barbary coast! 

But instead of his yielding to sullen depression 

He indicted a popular soldier's confession, 

Conveying in substance quite strongly romantic 

The stirring exploits of our hero pedantic. 


When at last, through the efforts of friends and relations, 

He was free to discover quite new occupations, 

Once again he fell captive—this time to love's 
power, — 

‘Though his wife brought a slightly inadequate dower! 


Four beehives, a crucible, orchard and cock, 

With forty-five hens and some chickens for stock, 

And a few sticks of furniture, — true, they would need 
‘em! 

But what a reward for resigning one’s freedom! 


“But wealth is not alll’’ Sappho quickly retorted, 

"For no doubt you have constantly heard it reported 

That my husband was rich beyond human belief, 

Even so—” with a sigh, “sometimes wealth begets 
grief.” 


Then she told of the school she had led for some time, 

Where accomplished young ladies were taught how to 
thyme, — 

Of her “Peer of the Gods,” which was praised by the 
mighty, 

And her favorite ode to the fair Aphrodite. 

She had published nine books, she went on to relate, — 

One for each of the muses, and thought it was fate 

When her loyal friend Plato, who was always good 
news, 

Admiringly dubbed her the lovely tenth muse. 


But in spite of the fact that her genius was noted, 
She was cruelly hounded by bigots, who voted 
To sternly suppress her most beautiful lyrics, — 
Confusing the issue with self-panegyrics. 


So after a heated and long-drawn-out session 

The clergy declared that their lack of discretion 

And superabundance of sensual charm 

Might result in creating indelible harm. 

Then — her eyes wet with tears, and her form racked 
by pain, 

She described how they treated each child of her brain. 

"My children!’ her voice rising higher and higher, 

“All tortured to death on a funeral pyre!” 
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“Cervantes,” she cried, “where is sober distinction? 
Must genius still suffer such ruthless extinction? 
Are present-day minds still unhinged by confusion, 
And is chivalry dead — on the rack of delusion?” 


"It is surely in danger,” he said with conviction, 
"As I'm trying to prove in satirical fiction.” 

And nervously touching his trim little goatee, 

He started to read from his book “Don Quixote.” 


At first she was silent in sympathy tender, 

And apparently his in artistic surrender, 

But after awhile Sappho’s eyes began glistening, 

For no egotist wants to do all of the listening. 

So dismissing the program as scarcely a glee club, 
She started the writers’ first Listen To Me Club. 

“For I thought,” she suggested, “a man in your place 
Would be able to judge —” “That's exactly the casel” 
Cervantes replied, “and a few of your verses 

Will be ample reward for my tragic reverses.” 


Then, warmed by Cervantes’ avowed admiration, 
Fair Sappho defended her proud reputation 

As writer de luxe of the lyrics of passion, 
Enchanting her host in such eloquent fashion 

That his cell, which was dark and unbearably chill, 
Seemed as glowing and warm as a Spring daffodil. 


She started in subtly, with lyrical measures 

Depicting the charm of all pastoral pleasures, 

But her verse by degrees grew intense and intenser, 

‘Till I doubt if the rhymes would have passed any 
censor. 

And still she continued her lyrical virus, 

‘Till the words grew so hot that they scorched the 
papyrus! 


And Cervantes? Just picture a man in his place, 
With his senses assailed by such feminine grace, 

And exposed to the verse of this crafty Greek kitten, 
Which was far more impassioned than any he’d written! 


The immediate future loomed, vastly exciting — 
The reward of the past year’s denial inviting, 

For if dreams are the answer to longing’s abortion, 
He appeared to be served with a generous portion! 


But as eager desire could brook no more curbing, 

Fair Sappho woke up with a thought quite disturbing, 
For there’s many a man with a feeble left arm 

Who is fully equipped to do plenty of harm! 


So like other shrewd dames in a like situation, 
Unwilling to forfeit their proud reputation, 
She eluded her host with a virtuous air, 
Betaking herself and her poems elsewhere, 
Leaving poor lone Cervantes immured in his cell, 
With a knowledge profound of the meaning of hell! 

— Carolyn Draper Gilpatric 
27 Cabot Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 
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A gorgeous satire on 
making best-sellers and 
publishing ballyhoo. 


CHICHI 








A brilliant novel by 
Rachel Grant published 
by Crowell. $2.00 
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| MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books. Poetry Ic per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 











DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from page 143) 

What is my narrative question? 

Is it a question that will have a general appeal? 

Is it of great importance to the chief character? 

If I use this question, will I be able to develop 
it entirely from the point of view of but one char- 
acter? 

Is the question convincing in all respects? 

Do I know, when I begin the story, just what 
the answer to the question will be? 


If the writer can answer Yes to each of 
these questions, he is on the right road to- 
ward developing a disciplined short story 
and not one that roams of its own free will 
over the typewritten page. Learning the 
rules of the game, together with the ability 
to execute them, can prove enjoyable a 
pastime as the pleasure derived from pure 
creative effort. 





WHITE 
(Continued from page 137) 

It can and will work, when properly followed. 
During the next thirty days, buy or borrow 
from the library the volumes listed below. 
They are “background books,” in the main, 
and you will find them excellent practical 
preparation for the articles in my projected 
series. Read as much of them as you can 
through this month. Reference will be made 
to them hereafter. 


BACKGROUND BOOKS FOR SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Schweikert: SHORT STORIES (Harcourt, Brace):— 

This collection is especially interesting because it 
includes a number of little-known short yarns by very 
well-known authors. See particularly “Young Man 
Axelbrod,” by Sinclair Lewis. 
Campbell and Rice: A BOOK OF NARRATIVES (Heath):— 

Note the “pair plan” in the first group of stories in 
this book. It indicates how versatile a plot can become 
in the hands of a skillful writer. 


Polti: THE THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUATIONS (Reeve):— 
The book can be valuable only to a few brave souls 

who are willing to attack one of the most voluminous 

bibliographies ever built for fiction writers. It has a 

very real place, however. 

Matthews: THE SHORT STORY (American Book):— 

Those who believe that Brander Matthews said the 
last word regarding the short story will want to review 
his comments. The selection of fiction he has made is 
worth while for fts historical survey of the brief fiction 
form. 

Clark and Lieber: GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE 
WORLD (McBride):— 

Personally, I find this collection tremendously stimu- 
lating because it shows better than any other book I 
know an international agreement on the basic principles 
of fiction writing. 

Nethercot: A BOOK OF LONG STORIES (Macmillan:— 

Many writers have difficulty in determining whether 
they have the possibilities of a short story, long story, 
novelette, or novel in a plot that they are about to 
begin work upon. This volume points out some interest- 
ing differences among these fiction forms and is adroit 
in its distinctions. 

Scott and Woolley: HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 
(Heath):— 

An invaluable guide to good writing from the point 
of view of the mechanics of composition. Note above 
all the section that concerns trite and hackneyed 
expressions. 

Marks: THE CRAFT OF WRITING (Harcourt, Brace):— 

A very personal, sometimes witty, sometimes pene- 
trating, always honest book that, for all of its superfi- 
ciality — required perhaps by its brevity — contains 
some thoroughly important advice. 

(Article to be continued in May) 








PHILLIPS 
(Continued from page 133) 
standing there wishing she could kill them. 

I think almost anybody would think of 
vitriol in trying to think out that story. I 
have n't the slighest idea as to how vitriol 
really looks; but that did not matter. The 
nurse no doubt knew, but she would be 
pretty safe in believing the gangsters would 
not. And she would lose nothing by trying 
it out, certainly—-she knew that. They 
might shoot, but they probably wouldn't 
and she did n't care if they did. She was in 
a rage, you see. 

The doctor, slow, careful, old and un- 
surprised, would be sure to play up to her. 
He had been a doctor for fifty years and he 
knew a lot. : 

It surprised me quite a bit when writing 
the story —it went very quickly, took me 
only a few hours to write — to discover that 
both words ended in ‘ol’. That was a break. 
It lent a convincing touch which the nurse 
would naturally think of as she covered 
the label with her fingers, and gave me a 
chance for a simple comment on the part 
of the doctor when all was over. He would 
naturally say something, and it might have 
been hard for me to find something that 
would be simple and unsurprised, and which 
would round up the story. 

It was a pleasant story to write. I was 
in complete sympathy with the nurse who 
wanted to enjoy her petunias and the 
shadows on the grass. I loved the poetic 
justice which put her back in her nice quiet 
place. 

.o & *® 
Bound Volumes THE WRITER 1934 
Twelve Issues Filled With Splendid Material 


The Responsibilities of a Writer — Phyllis Bottome. What 
Poets Should We Read? — Leonard Bacon. Five Articles 
by Edward Weeks. Four Articles by Merton S. Yew- 
dale. The Western Story Today——Edmund Collier 
Rules for Detective Stories— Anonymous. Writing for 
Children — Lucile Gulliver. How to Market Radio Scripts. 
Van Wyck Mason’s Series on Detective Fiction. In addi- 
tion: Henry Seidel Canby, Mary Colum, Ivan Bunin, 
Andre Maurois, Teresa Hyde Phillips, Ben Ames Will- 
iams, Rebecca Hooper Eastman, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Suckow, Harford Powel, George Weiss, Jr., etc. etc. etc. 
A limited number of these volumes at $4.00 each. 


THE WRITER 8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 
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OOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects— Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.— prose or verse — to 
a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
printers, and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


General Book Publishers 
(Incorporated 1920) 


DEPT. W. DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The Elementary 
English Review 


Specializes in books for children 


An outstanding authority on children’s litera- 
ture 
New books announced and reviewed 
An article each month prepared under the 
direction of the Book Evaluation Committee 
of the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
American Library Association 
A clearing house of information on children’s 
books 
Contributions from leading authors and illustra- 
tors 
Cooperates with leading educational associa 
tions 
An inspiration and a practical aid to teachers 
of composition and creative writing. 


The Elementary English Review 
Edited by C. C. Certain 
Box 67, North End Station Detroit, Michigan 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 











PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors and collectors 
covering all countries—oart: animals; celebrities; 
about every subject of human interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 














AUTHORS’ TYPIST Correct English: 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 








less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c H ; 
and 30c for book length. 2c per line for short The Literary Crime Club 
poems, Ic for long poems. (Discussion invited for this Department) 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS OW take the crime of Pleonasm, to our mind the 
205 WALNUT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. commonest offense today. H. W. Fowler, whose 
Modern English Usage is still a bible for writers, de- 
FREE fines it as: “Use of more words than are required for 
25 sheets carbon paper free with your order; in ‘> cones See 
ae nding typewriter ribbon free if your order Sometimes a writer commits this otiense deliberately, 
Strong, kraft envelopes; 25 9x12 and 25 9%4x but rarely effectively. You may say “I saw with my 
12%, $1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 6%4x9% 95; 50 No. 10 own eyes... ," but consider carefully whether this 
— oe $i _ een paper 8%4xll, aids by its emphasis. (It may only give a slightly 
—_ ae et STATI a trite turn to your sentence.) Avoid, however, “I per- 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. sonally saw with my own eyes...“ M 


The question here is not: Why not? but: Why? ... 
Grammatical structure may be there, but words may 
still make a sentence ridiculous. Pleonasm, though 








POETRY AND SHORT STORIES 





are now being considered for publication in The o 

Alden Book of Verse and The Alden Book of Short chen “getting by.” chmost always acts on a seader 

Stories. Full page illustrations. Prospectus may be as an irritant. Why say “They apparently seem to 

had upon application. Closing date August Ist. hate me,” "I was actually enraged,” “equally as good,” 
ALDEN HOUSE “He more or less promised’? These may not be wrong, 


but they are usually useless, as writing. . . ."More or 



































442 Sa ' : 
msome St SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF lees” continent wih « ctiens week es “eee “ mal 
B a combination peculiarly ineffective. Doesn't the 
Expert Manuscript Preparation reader want the words of the man, or the reason 
You can obtain no finer or more professional for the impression left with the pleader, rather than 
typing service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 35 such a phrase? He promised, or did not... . Such a 
cents per thousand words; carbon copy and extra criticism may be considered a subtlety. 
first and last page included. 10% discount on 
10,000 or more words. At the other nog is the definite absurdity of the 
ETT writer who stated that after an accident she was 
. GARN B. STOKES “Literally picked up in pieces.” (Picture that effect.) 
1630 Michigan Avenue DALLAS, TEXAS The letter on this page contains gems of “more words 
‘ a " than are required” — and in the wrong place — lead- 
The Writer’s Special Market Lists ing to an effect not intended. 
Included in copies of THE WRITER for Words, Words! all good enough—in their place. 
the following months: —E. W. H. 
ee eee March, 1935 e 
FEET ER February, 1935 Lancaste ournal) 
TRADE JOURNALS January, 1935 aioe bP Sarees 
BRITISH MARKETS ............... December, 1934 Jam. S5th, 1995 
SHORT FICTION -cccccsssssssseeeeeseen November, 1934 Editor Intelligencer-Journal:— 
un attae & cenea c a —— 1934 I seen your editorial where you said this guy Van- 
palate aie tober, 1934 - 
aches September, 1934 Se ee eee eee 
BOOK PUBLISHERS .....ccccscosccscessssssoee August, 1934 poser oetilaginneeaepsrhinthngest ae ee ae 
aes aN RRR. July, 1934 sticking on the state road beteween Lititz and Hasen 
SPORTING & OUTDOOR ........ccscsseesesseeees une, 1934 Barig. They were stuck because VanDyke had n't come 
J 
eee CPR. June, 1934 along yet with his sweepers to clean up the snow. 
HOME-FURNISHING ...........eecsesseseeseseeeenees June, 1934 You said he done a good job so what do you have to 
IN THIS ISSUE:Drama say about this Mr. Editor? I say hooey. 
THE WRITER, Them cars stayed sticking there since Wednesday 
8 Ar “ce St., Boston : night and nothing has been done about it. 
unk Mp + pee sibel or the Market Lists I seen 3 snow plows on the Lititz Lancaster pike 
| > Meme "(© ) Short Fiction and I thought to myself does this give a parade or 
( ) Greeting-Card ( ) Articles how. Then I seen they weren't doing nothing and I 
rm — arg ;' wondered if that’s the way this guy VanDyke sweeps 
ama . rade journals off the roads. If that’s the way you democrats do 
sea - “4 ' oo things why hooey to you Mr. Editor and don't talk so 
Westerns, Home-Furnishing much through your hat. 
(8 et halla ye oR Signed 
RR A Ea oe HEBER HESS — Lititz, R. D. 
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